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ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


ONE LARGE AND FINELY ENGRAVED STEEL PLATE. 
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Asa work of art, this important National Picture, in which accurate portraits are given of all the 
eminent men who, during the first hundred years of the Republic, have held the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, will bear comparison with the best productions of the graver in this Country or Europe. 

rn. J. KR. Roce, the artist who was commissioned to execute the plate, has been for a long time 
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in paper cover. This will give the most prominent and interesting facts in the lives of the different 
Presidents, as well as a clear epitome of the civil and political history of each Presidential term, the 
whole presenting, in @ series, the internal history and progress of the United States during the first 
hundred years ef the Repub! Cc, 

In offering this pictare to the public, the price has been made low, as well to bring it within the 
means of every American Citizen avho may desire to possess it, as to secure for it a large sale, 

It will be sold by Agents, to whom the most liberal terms are offered. 

Applications for territory should be made at once, 
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T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
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LADIES’ BREAKFAST COSTUME. 


( For Description see ne 
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K. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ BREAKFAST COSTUME 
(For Illustration see preceding Page.) 

The charming dress illustrated by the engraving is | turned down over the ribbon cravat 
in wrapper style and is made of foulard cambric.|The front closes with buttor 
It has box-plaits at the front and back of its waist- | The sleeve is wide and short 
portion, and as they terminate just below the waist- | bottom, where a cufl 


just mentioned 
-holes and buttons 
ind is gathered at the 
is added to lengthen it and 
line a ribbon passes about the waist to regulate the then turned up far enough to conceal the seam. Col- 


fullness. It also has an under-arm gore, which is | lar and cuffs of linen, together with a jaunty little cap 


shaped to the figure and adds fullness enough to the | complete the toilet. The pattern by which the 


skirt to allow the train to fall flatly on the floor. The | wrapper was cut is No. 4350, price 40 cents. It is 
bottom is lecorated with rows of braid of a shade or in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 t 


o 46 inches, bust 





two lighter than the goods, or of the same tint as the measure, and to make a garment like it for a lady o 
ribbon at the waist and throat. The latter is sur- | medium size, 114 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 


| rounded by a Byron collar, edged with braid and | be required. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS POLONAISE, 
No. 4369.—The stylish garment represented by | latter is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 


these engravings is made of cashmere, and on ac- | bust measure; and costs 35 cents. To make the 


count of its peculiar drapery requires no decoration | garment for a lady of medium size, 98 yards of goods, 
except the sashes which are part of the pattern. The | 27 inches wide, will be required. 
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LADIES’ SIDE-PLAITED 
BLOUSE 

No. 4375.—Garments of this 

description are very stylish to 


wear with skirts of another ma- 





terial, and may be decorated to 


suit the taste. The pattern is in 


2 i Rly ll 


13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 


inches, bust measure; and the 





price is 25 cents. To make the 
garment fora lady of medium size, 


t yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 





will be required. Linen, percale, 


merino, print or any suit goods 4375 


are appropriate for such a waist. ; 
Back View. 





Front View 


ADIES’ GORED HOUSE-SACK 









































No. 4362.—This jaunty litde gar- 
ment is very convenient to slip on 
during cool mornings and chilly 
evenings, and may be made of flan- 
nel, merino or any desired goods. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure; 
and to make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, 3} yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will be required, 


Price of pattern, 25 cents. 






Front View Back View. 








LADIES’ NIGHT 
DRESS, WITH THE 
YOKE EXTENDING 
TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE FRONT 

No. 4349.—These en- 
gravings represent a 
novel and pretty style 
of night-dress. The 
yoke continues to the 
bottom of the front, and 
the material should be 


‘vel sa 


tucked before it is cut 
out. The pattern is in 
10 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure; and costs 40 
cents. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of me- 
dium size, 6 yards of 
goods, 36 inches wide, 


4349 will be required 4349 


Front View. Back View. 





TERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


E. BUT 
LADIES’ PROMENADE 
JACKET 
No. 4377.—The garment illus 
trated is made of lady’s-cloth and 
trimmed with silk in a neat and 
pretty manner. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; and its price 
is 30 cents. To make the jacket 
for a lady of medium size, 3§ yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required, Any goods employed for 


suits or jackets are desirable to 


make up by this pattern. 
4377 — 4377 


Front View. Back View. 





LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, 
WITH HALF-FITTING BACK. 

No. 4353.—The pattern to the 
pretty sack here represented, is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; and its price 


thi 


Yt: 


YY 


is 25 cents. The sack may be made 
of cambric, print, percale, muslin, 
or any material used for such gar- 
ments, and will admit of various 
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decorations. To make the sack 
for a lady of medium size, 34 yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required. 


rere) 
4353 


Front View. Back View, 


LADIES’ WRAP 
OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 4356.—In mak- 
ing the garment repre- 
sented, for a lady of 
medium size, 5} yards 
of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 
The pattern is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to 36 
inches, waist measure; 
and its price is 35 
cents. Cambric is the 
material represented, 
and the trimmings are 
made of chambrey of a 
corresponding shade, 
similar material being 
used for the bows 


4356 4356 


Front View. : Back View. 
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DESCRIPTION OF G TRLS’ COSTUME 
The suit illustrated is charming for street and ; hollowed out and fitted by darts to a belt, while the 
| school wear, and is made of tamise. The skirt | sashes cross and knot carelessly at the buck. The 
| is short and is composed of six gores, while all the | edges are scolloped and finished as illustrated. The 
| fullness is gathered at the back. The bottom is/ pattern is No. 4234, price 25 cents. It is in 7 sizes 
trimmed with three tiny ruffies headed by a narrow | for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and requires 2} 
braiding design, while the model by which the skirt | yards of goods, 27 inches Wide, to make a garment 
was cut is No. 4354, price 20 cents. The pattern, | like it for a girl 7 years of age. 
which is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age, | The jacket has a half-fitting back, and a diagonal 
| is represented with a decoration differing from that front, for which the pattern provides a neck-piece 
just described, but the shape of the skirt is not dis- | that is omitted in the present instance. The sleeves 
| turbed by the variation. To make the skirt for a girl! are in vat-shape and are finished with rounding 
| of 7 years, 2§ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be | cuffs, while braid and buttons form the entire decora- 
| required. | tion of the garment. The pattern is No, 4240, price 
| The label to the pattern of the over-skirt men-| 25 cents, and is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
| tions the material as striped and made up cross-| of age. To make the jacket for a girl of 7 years, 24 | 


‘ 


wise, but this engraving displays it made up in| yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required 


| the ordinsry manner, and trimmed to agree with} Tho hatis of chip in sailor shape, and is trimmed | 


the skirt. A piece, extended to form sashes, ig} with silk loops and fine blossoms. 
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KE. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 


GIRLS’ PRINCESS DRESS, 
WITH KILTED BACK, 

No. 4365.—This pretty little 
dress is similar to the ‘ladies’ 
polonaise’ represented elsewhere in 
this issue, and is made of challis. 
The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of age, and to 
make a dress like it for a little girl 
7 years old, 3f yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be required. The 
pattern costs 30 cents, and is suit- 
able for any material made up into 
girls’ dresses. 


1365 


Back View 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ POLONAISE, WITH 
SIMULATED VEST. 

No. 4366.—The pattern to the 
pretty litle garment here illustrated 
is suitable for any material, whether 
cotton or worsted, that is used for 
children’s dresses, and is in 6 sizes 
for girls from 4 to 9 years of age. 
To make the garment for a little 
girl of 7 years, 3} yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will be required. 





Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


4366 


Back \View. 


MISSES’ NARROW, 
SIX-GORED SKIRT. 
No. 4351. — This 
pretty skirt is made of 
foulard cambric and 
decorated with the 
same and with a darker 
shade of the material, 
as illustrated. The pat- 
tern is suitable for any 
material, and is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age. To 
make the skirt for a 
miss 13 years old, 4 
yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will be re- 
quired. Price of pat- 
tern, 25 cents. ° 1351 


Back View. 
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MISSKS’ COAT. 





No. 4364.—This jaunty little gar- 





ment may be made of suit or jacket 






material with equal propriety, and 







trimmed if desired. The pattern is 







¢ 


in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 





years of age; and to make the gar- 






ment for a miss of 13 years, 3 yards 







of goods, 27 inches wide, are ne- 


cessary Price of pattern, 25 cents. 4364 


Back View. 











4364 


Front View. 
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eh 4378 = . View. me ee 


Front View. Back View. 








GIRLS’ PRINCESS COSTUME MISSES’ PLAITED BLOUSE } 








No. 4378 The charming little cost m er ! N 1367 This pretty little waist i Suutalsle 
presented is obtained by using one patter ind wear with skirts of different materials, and may be 
eminently desirable in any material that ay | made of lin percale, or any suit goods rhe pat- 
elected. To make it for a litule girl of 7 years, 54/ tern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 ve irs of ag 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. | and costs 25 cents. To make the biouse for a miss 
"he pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 2 to 8 years | 13 years of age, 34 vards of goods, 27 inches wide 






of age, and costs 25 cents. 








GIRLS 
THE ARM-SCY} 


No. 4352.—Ladies who like to 


DRESS, GORED 








dress their little girls in Gabrielle 






suits wll be charmed with the 








nicety with which the one illus- 








trated fits the figure. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 








years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


Of any material 27 inches wide, 34 


yards will be required to make the 








garment for a little girl of 6 years. 









4352 
Front View. 4352 
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CHILD'S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
No. 4361,.—The charming little over-garment here 
illustrated is made of lady’s-cloth and will be found 
very serviceable on cool days. The pattern to it is 


in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. To make the garment for a child of 
four years, 24 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required. Braid, bands, folds or embroideries are 
suitable decorations, and may be arranged to suit the 


4361 taste. 


Front View. Back View. 


4354 


4376 : , 4354 
4376 Front View. Back View. 

Front View. Back View. GIRLS’ NARROW, SIX-GORED SKIRT, 
CHILD'S SINGLE-BREASTED COAT. | No. 4354.—This pretty little skirt has six pieces or 
No. 4376.—The pattern to this neat little coat is | gores, and hangs very gracefu The drapery is so 
suitable for linen, piqué, lady's-cloth, waterproof or | arranged that no decoration need be used unless pre- 
suiting, and may be trimmed to suit the taste. In| ferred. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 
making the garment for a child of 5 years, 2 yards of | years of age, and costs 20 cents. In the construction 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. The pattern | of the garment for a girl of 7 years, 24 yards of 
is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of age, | goods, measuring 27 inches in width, will be found 


and costs 20 cents. | necessary. 


INFANTS’ HIGH-NECK- 
ED DRESS. 

No. 4355.—The little gar- 
ment here illustrated is made 
of cambric and prettily dec- 
orated with bias tucking and 
Hamburg edging. The yoke 
is also tucked, and a delicate 
ruffle edges the neck and 
wrists. The waist is shirred 
in by a tape run through a 
casing und tied at the back. 
To make the dress, 24 yards 
of goods, 36 inches wide, 
will be required. Price of 


pattern, 20 cents. 


» Back View. 


"ye" NOTICE.-—-We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO0.S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


order. . . T. & ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Vou. XLIV. 


THE CITY OF ROME. 
BY B. DUFFEY. 

OME, the Eternal City, the present capital 
of Italy, and once the mighty metropolis of 
the greater part of the world known to the 

ancients, is situated on the River Tiber, some six- 
teen miles from its mouth. 
the pope, the episcopal head of the Catholic Church, 
who, though now entirely destitute of political 
authority, yct sways the spiritual destinies of 
nearly two hundred millions of the human rac¢ 
im every quarter of the globe, Rome necessarily 
occupies a prominent place in the thought of the 
world, Still further to centre upon her the inte- 
rest of civilized man, it is within her walls, and 
within the range of a few milgs outside of them, 
that is to be found the foctom deat of the mate- 
rial upon which we base our knowledge of the 
antique past. She is surrounded by the moulder- 
ing remains of every epoch of civilization with 
VoL, XLIV.—17. 
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} art. 
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which we have any acquaintance; and in her gal- 
leries and museums, filled with the relics found 
within and around her walls, is gathered almost 
all of what the modern world possesses of ancient 
Thus, even now, prostrate amid the ruins of 
her former greatness, Rome is still the centre of 
religious thought and artistic inspiration, the 
shrine to which a continuous stream of pilgrims 
is flowing from every quarter of the globe. Rome 
is it, which, in the language of the poet Rogers, is 


“The city that so long 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world; 
The mighty vision that the prophets saw 
And trembled ; that from nothing, from the least, 
The lowliest village (what but here and there 
A reed-roofed cabin by a river-side), 
Grew into everything; and year by year, 
Patiently, fearlessly working her way 
O’er brook and field, o’er continent and sea; 
Not, like the merchant with his merchandise, 


(237) 
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Or traveller with staff and script, exploring, 
But hand to hand, and foot to foot, through hosts, 
Through nations numberless, in battle array, 
Kach behind each, when the other fell, 
Up and in arms, at length subdued them all. 
. ° The city where the Gauls, 
Entering at sunrise through her open gates, 
And, through her streets silent and desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men; 
Tho city that, by temperance, fortitude, 
And love of glory, towered above the clouds, 
Then fell; but, falling, kept the highest seat, 
And in her loneliness, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild, 
Still o’er the mind maintains, from age to age, 
Her empire undiminished, 

There, as though 
Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 
All things that strike, ennoble—from the depths 
Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece, 
lier groves, her temples—all things that inspire 
Wonder, delight. Who would not say tho forms 
Most perfect, most divine, had, by consent, 
Flocked thither to abide eternally, 
Within those silent chambers where they dwell 
In happy intercourse?” 


According to tradition, the origin of Rome dates 
back to the time of the Pelasgian king, Evadner, 
a contemporary of Gideon, of scriptural fame. 
Evadner is said to have led a colony into Italy, 
about 1243, B. C., and to have there built a town 
on Mount Palatine. It was on this same mount, 
five hundred years later, that Romulus is said to 
have founded his Rome. Modern antiquarians, 
rejecting the legend of Romulus in all its main 
features, yet seem disposed to allow considerable 
credit to that of Evadner, at least so far as to con- 
cede a very remote Pelasgian origin to Rome, 
The early annals of the city are, however, involved 
in obscurity, and it is not until the time of Ancus 
Martius, B. C, 640-616, that we touch upon un- 
doubted reality, while the clear stream of genuine 
history does not date back further than about two 
hundred year the Christian era, That 
Rome, long previous to that period, was a rich, 
powerful and enterprising city, we need no othe 
evidence than is furnished by the cloaca maxima, 
or principal sewer. Nearly three thousand years 
have elapsed since this stupendous work was exe- 
cuted, by command of Tarquin the Proud, to drain 
the waiers of the forum and adjacent hollows to 
the Tiber; and there it stands at this day, with 
searcely a stone displaced, though choked up 
nearly to its tp by the artificial elevation of the 
modern city, still performing its destined service 
as a sewer. Originally, the tunnel was so large 
that a wagon loaded with hay could easily pass 
under it, 

Rome, including the ancient and modern city, 
occupies a tract of low, rocky hills, in the midst 
of an extensive plain, known as the Campagna, 
which stretches out in long, green, swelling ridges 
some thirty miles in breadth and ninety in length, 
with the Appenines on one side, and the Mediter- 
ranean on the other. The distant snow-capped 
peaks of the former, and the faint-glimmering | 
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| line of the latter, are both visible from the city, 
Except in the narrow dells formed by the dul 
and sluggish streams which flow through it, the 
present aspect of the Campagna is one of barren 
desolation, with no trees nor human habitation. 
In the days of the early kings of Rome, howeyey, 
it was full of independent cities, and swarmed 
with a busy population, under whose careful culti- 
vation it seemed to be one vast garden. 

From the Palatine Hill, upon which it was 
originally founded, Rome spread over several ad- 
jacent eminences and the vallies between them, 
I’rom the fact that these eminences were finally 
seven in number, it was called the ‘ City of the 
Seven Hills.”’ The earliest wall including the 
seven hills, was built by Servius Tullius, the last 
| but one of the ancient kings some five hundred 
}and fifty years B.C. This wall was about five 
| niles in circumference, this continued to be 
| the legal extent of the city till the time of the em- 
perors, In some points, the Wall of Servius was 
sixty feet in height and fifty feet wide. The 
greater portion of modern Rome, however, is built 
} upon low ground lying outside the old Servian 
Wall; while the ancient seven hills are now 
almost entirely occupied by vineyards, cornfields 
and villas, The present wall, an irregular, zig- 
gag structure, mainly of brick, is nearly thirteen 
| miles in circuit, and crested with some three hun- 
| dred towers. It is pierced by twenty gates, seven 
of which, however, are closed, and is about tifty 
| feet high. A comparatively small part of the space 
lineluded by the modern wall is built up. In the 
time of Vespasian, when Rome is thought to have 
attained its greatest size, the built-up portion was 
thirteen miles in circumference, with a popula- 
tion of nearly two millions, Its inhabitants to-day 
| will scarcely number two hundred thousand. 
| This, though an insignificant population as com- 
| pared with that of the city’s palmiest days, is yet 
much greater than at one time since it has pos- 
sessed. During the dark and stormy period suc- 
ceeding the downfall of the Western Empire, Rome 
sunk into a state of degradation and decay, by 
which its population, in the eighth century, was 
reduced to about thirteen thousand, living amid 
the ruins of the ancient city, From this low con- 
dition, however, it wa n afterwards raised by 
the exertions of the popes. 

Rome is separated into two unequal portions by 
the Tiber, the smallest of which, on the right bank 
of the river, is called the Leonine City, and con- 
tains the Vatican and the Castle of San Angelo, 
The Tiber has a winding course within the walls 
of nearly three miles, and is crossed by five 
bridges, some of them dating from the early days 
of the city. In its ordinary stage, the Tiber is an 
insignificant stream, scarcely navigable for small 
market-boats; but, after heavy rains, it still, as in 
the days of Horace, becomes an angry and turbu- 
lent torrent, rising from twenty to thirty feet, and 
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Ot 


overflowing a considerable part of the city. 

Of streets and , modern Rome has some 
eight hundred, matty of great length, but mostly 
narrow, crooked, rarely with foot-walks, often 
filthy, and presenting, “in their architecture, a 
mixture of magnificence and meanness, stately 
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palaces and churches alternating with miserable 
huts.” Under the empire, the principal streets of 
Rome were magnificent beyond parallel; avenue 
after avenue showing itself, crowded with splendid 
buildings, and not a single private residence 
among them; while throughout the entire city, 
with the exception of here and there a quarter 
given up to houses of the poorer sort, rose stately 
structures of every description. 

As in her earlier days, Rome is well supplied 
with fora, or public squares. More than a hun- 
dred and fifty in number, none 
are of remarkable size, and usu- 
ally consist of small, paved areas, 
adorned with monuments and 
richly-sculptured fountains. Of 
these fountains, there are nearly 
two hundred in various parts of 
the city, the water with which 
they are supplied being abund- 
ant and of the best quality, and 
brought to them by three aque- 
ducts, the construction of which 
dates back more than two thou- 
sand years, 

One of the striking characteris- 
ties of modern Rome is the num- © 
ber and richness of her private 
palaces, They count up nearly a \ 4 
hundred, are usually of magnifi- 
cent proportions, but less remark- 
able for external beauty than for 
internal splendor. Besides these, 
there are many villas, both with- 
in and without the walls, the pro- 
perty of wealthy cardinals, who 
have spared no expense in their 
adornment, They are, in fact, 
palaces surrounded by gardens, 
in the ornamentation of which the 
resources of art have been freely 
but judiciously lavished. The 
gardens of the Villa Borghese are 
nearly three miles in circuit. Most 
of these palaces and villas, with 
their beautiful gardens, their 
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broken pillars, rises the Column of Trajan, with 
its exquisitely-carved relief-work winding to its 
summit, an unbroken series of pictures of antique 
life, manners and costumes, Upon this wonder- 
ful column, composed of thirty-four blocks of 
white marble, and reaching to the height of one 
hundred and thirty feet, are sculptured more than 
two thousand five hundred figures, From the 
forum, also, one may see the mighty Colosseum, 
Though stripped of all its exterior adornments, 
and though much of the outer wall has been car- 
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ARCH OF TITUS. 





priceless art galleries and their museums of| ried away for building purposes, and used in the 
antique remains, are, on stated days, thrown | construction of many palaces and churches, it still 
open to the public free; some of them, as the| remains the most colossal of ancient ruins—the 
Villa Borghese, the gardens of which are the | massive remnant of ten years’ toil of sixty thou- 


fashionable promenade of the Romans at all times. 

Probably, to most visitors, no place within the 
walls of Rome offers so many attractions as the 
ancient forum, the cradle of Roman power, around 
which cluster historical associations innumerable 
and of the most profound significance, At the 
present day, the forum is an open space, seem- 
ingly excavated below the level of the street. One 
here wanders among the remains of Rome’s most 


: , | 
glorious works, which appear to be grouped | 
around this hallowed spot. Here one sees the | 


sand Jewish prisoners, whom Vespasian employed 
in its erection. It covers six acres of ground, It 
was in this immense amphitheatre that a hundred 
{thousand spectators at one time witnessed the 
jearly martyrs of Christianity as they were cast 
| into the arena and devoured by wild beasts, First 
| opened A, D, 81, during the ceremonies of inaugu- 
| ration, which lasted a hundred days, five thousand 
| wild animals and ten thousand prisoners were 
slain. 
| On the top of the ridge separating the forum 


ruins of the Temple of Concord; then the three | from the lower land upon which the Colosseum 
beautiful Corinthian pillars of Vespasian’s Tem- | rises in simple grandeur, stands the beautiful ruin 
ple; the solitary column of Phocas; the Arch of| known as the Arch of Titus, near which is the 
Septimius Severus; the remains of the palace of| stil finer one of Constantine, the best preserved 
the Cresars, and hundreds of other objects equally | of all these triumphal archways. But a short dis- 
as venerable. Here, from the midst of majestic! tance from the Arch of Constantine are the vast 
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remains of the Temple of Venus, said to have been 
built by Hadrian after a design of his own, and to 
the magnificence of which the huge fragments of 
granite strewed around bear witness. 

Having thus given a hurried glance at a few of 
the more remarkable of the remains of old Rome, 
we shall now present a brief note or so in regard 
to some special objects of interest, which, though 
less ancient than those we have just referred to, 
are, many of them, still venerable with age, and, 
by their magnificence, or by their associations, 
have a just claim upon our attention. 

The churches of Rome number about four hun- 
dred, and most of them are remarkable for their 
grandeur and beauty, Pre-eminently among all, 
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and, indeed, among the sacred edifices of the 
world, is the Church of St. Peter, ** the most glo- 
rious structure,” says Gibbon, “that has ever 
been applied to the use of religion.”’ 

“* Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undetiled. 


“Enter: its grandeur overwhems thee not; 
And why? it is not lessened; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality. 
* %* * * * * 
“Thou movest—but increasing with the advance, 
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Like climbing some great Alp, which stij] doth 
rise, 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance; 

Vastness which grows—but grows to harmonize_ 

All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles—richer paintings—shrines wher 
flame 

The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which yiex 

In air with earth's chief structures, though thei, 
frame 

Sits on the firm-set ground—and this the clouds 
must claim.”’ 


The foundations of St. Peter’s were laid in 1459 
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on the site where, A. D, 90, an oratory had been 
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CONSTANTINE, 


erected to point out the burial-place of St. Peter. 
The church was dedicated in 1626, having been 
nearly two hundred years in building. The inte- 
rior is six hundred and thirteen feet in length. 
The marvel of St. Peter’s, however, is its immense 
dome, which, though larger than an ordinary 
church, is yet wonderfully suspended in the air 
at a vast height, its summit being more than four 
hundred feet above the pavement. Some idea of 
the cost of this superb structure may be obtained 
from the fact that for the mere gilding of the tri- 
bune alone one hundred thousand dollars were 
paid. ‘ 

Next, in historical interest, at least, to the great 
Church of St. Peter, is that of St. John of the La- 
teran— Urbis et Orbis Mater et Caput—the Mother 
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Church of the Catholic world. The original build-| After the Church of St. John, that of St. Mary 
ing. of which, however, but little remains, wari the Greater, so called on account of its being the 
re ift of Constantine to Pope Sylvester I. St.| largest of the many sacred edifices dedicated to 
pete is a magnificent church, both inside and} St. Mary, claims our attention. It was founded 
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out, and at one time ranked above St. Peter’s. | A. D. 352, to commemorate, we are told, a won- 
Here it is that the popes are formally invested | derful snowfall, in August, which covered the 
with supreme power. The richness and beauty of| spot upon which it stands. Its interior has no 
its interior are said to defy description. equal for beauty in the world, In the Sistine 
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Chapel, connected with this church, are preserved, 
it is claimed, five boards from the manger in 
which the infant Jesus was cradled. These relics 
are contained in an urn of silver and crystal. The 
Pauline Chapel, also attached to this church, con- 


tains the miraculous picture of the Virgin and | 


Child, which St. Luke is said to have painted, and 
which Gregory the Great, as far back as A. D, 590, 
carried in procession, in order to stop a plague 
raging at that time in Rome. 

The Church of St. Paul without the Walls, is a 
gorgeous and costly edifice, unsurpassed, in many 
respects, by any similar structure in the world, 
Under its high altar, it is claimed, repose the re- 
mains of Sts. Peter and Paul. Destroyed by tire 
in 1823, it was rebuilt, and dedicated in 1854, and 
is truly a “‘ masterpiece of magnificence in archi- 
tecture and decoration.” 


But it would require a goodly volume to give | 
even brief descriptions of all the churches in | 


Rome, so rich in works of art, antique remains 
and relics of every kind, to say nothing of the 
associations which cluster around them. 
could almost imagine, whilst visiting these build- 
ings devoted to the worship of God, that all the 
treasures of the earth had been gathered together 
in Rome, in order to adorn and embellish them. 
To conclude this slight sketch of the Eternal 
City, in which we have merely skimmed over the 
surface of the vast field of interest which the 
simple mention of the name of Rome must open 


to the minds even of those with the most limited 


acquaintance with its history, we shall now pre- 
sent to the reader a few notices of that great store- 
house of art, the far-famed Vatican. 

The Vatican is an immense structure, composed 
of several palaces and gardens, altogether making 
up the most extensive pile of buildings in the 
world, perhaps, it being thirteen hundred feet in 
length and one thousand in breadth. Although, 
as having been the work of different architects, at 
different periods of time, it presents little regu- 
larity or symmetry of style, its internal splendor 
and magnificence are almost without a rival. It 
is three stories in beight, and comprises an infinity 
of saloons, galleries, corridors, chapels, etc., with 
twenty courts, eight grand stairways and two 
hundred smaller ones. The number of its rooms 
must be very great. No two accounts in regard 
to it, however, will be found to agree. Five thou- 
sand is the smallest, and thirteen thousand the 
largest enumeration that has been given. The 


truth may probably be discovered somewhere be- | 


tween these two extremes. Previous to Victor 
Emmanuel’s fixing upon Rome for the capital of 


his kingdom, the Vatican was used as a winter | 


residence by the pope. Since that time, the holy 
father has made it his permanent abode, Its 
foundation has been attributed to Constantine, 
However this may be, it was a palace of some im- 
portance in the time of Charlemagne, who was 
crowned in it by Pope Leo III. It first becamea 
papal residence in the fourth century. 

In the decoration of the Vatican, and in the 
establishment of its galleries of painting and 
sculpture, the popes have for centuries lavished 
all the wealth, time and talent at their command, 


One | 


———— iit 
| s0 that as a museum of art, and especially of 
| sculpture, it is probably the most complete anq 
valuable in existence. Among its art treasures 
are the famous tapestries copied from the cartoons 
of Raphael. The Sistine and Pauline Chapels 
attached to it, are painted in fresco by Michae| 
| Angelo, as are also two other apartments, by 
| Raphael and his pupils. Its picture gallery j« 
filled with the masterpieces of the most renowned 
artists the world has produced, Among th 
paintings in its various collections, are such 
| widely-famed productions as Michael Angelo’s 
‘* Last Judgment,’ Raphael's ‘“ Transfiguration,” 
and Domenichini’s ‘* Communion of St. Jerome.” 
| In the Vatican is found the ‘ Laocoon,”’ that won- 
|derfully sculptured group—a brilliant memorial 
| of antique art—where one may see 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending,” 


Here, too, is the beautiful Belvidere Apollo, also 
a relic of ancient art, one of the finest statues in 
| the world: 
“The lord of the unerring bow, 


The god of life, and poesy, and light— 
The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant ; * ad bd * 
* e * bd In his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the deity.” 
It may be mentioned here, by way of paren- 
| thesis, that in the museum of the capitol, of which 
|nothing has hitherto been said in this sketch, 

Rome possesses two other treasures of ancient 
| Sculpture, of almost unequalled merit. I allude 
| to the celebrated ‘‘ Dying Gladiator,” and its less 
| noted companion piece, ‘* The Fighting Gladiator.” 

The library of the Vatican is one of the most 

celebrated in the world, not so much for the num- 
ber, as for the rarity and value of its books and 
manuscripts. It contains nearly a hundred thou- 
sand printed volumes, and about forty thousand 
MSS., some very ancient, and of priceless value. 
Among these is a parchment scroll of a Greek MS. 
of the eighth century, thirty-two feet long, and 
the famous Codex Vaticanus, or Bible, of the 
fourth century. The printed books in the library 
are mostly old editions. There are, however, ten 
or twelve other fine public libraries in Rome, 
with from fifty to a hundred and twenty thousand 
| volumes each, in which the more modern publi- 
| cations are to be found. 








OU are well off when you are in a healthy 
neighborhood, with enough to eat and drink, 
|a comfortable, well-ventilated apartment to sleep 
|in, and you are paying all your expenses and 
laying up something—even slowly—for a rainy 
day, and, in addition to all this, acquiring know- 
poral and strengthening your character. Young 
|men whose situation combines all the preceding 
| advantages should be very cautious about ex- 
| changing such a certainty unless it be for another 
certainty. Happiness does not depend upon great 
| wealth so much as it does upon independence and 


| intellectual and moral culture. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
BY JAY BEDE, 
More, as, by courtesy, she was called, in 


accordance with a beautiful usage of the 
period in which she lived, notwithstanding the 


Tm subject of this sketch, Mrs. Hannah 


| than ordinary dramatic power. ‘‘ The Fatal False- 


| 


| cessful. 


hood,” produced in 1779, was not near so suc- 


| “The Fatal Falsehood”’ was the last piece which 


| Mrs. More wrote. for the stage. A short time after 
| 


its appearance, her opinions in regard to theatres 
underwent a complete and radical change. In 





fact that she never married, is still remembered | her own words, she could no longer look upon 
. S > | . © rv. i se ar 
as one of the brightest stars in the firmament of | the stage as becoming the appearance or counte- 


letters, during three periods in the literary history 
of England, severally represented by Johnson, 
Cowper and Scott. Among the many gifted wo- 
men who wrote on moral and religious topics in 
the periods referred to, she stands pre-eminent 
and unequalled. Her birth took place at Staple- 
ton, in Gloucestershire, on the 2d of February, 
1745. She was the youngest of the four daughters 
of a gentleman, who, though he had taken orders 
in the church, was the master of a foundation 
school at Stapleton. He spared no pains in the 
education of his daughters, whose accomplish- 
ments were such as to win the admiration of all 
who came into contact with them. Of the four, 
however, Hannah, the youngest, was by far the 
most distinguished, both for natural talent and 
for her extraordinary desire for knowledge. Her 
education was completed by her sisters, who, in 
the determination of securing an independence, 
had established a seminary for young ladies in 
their native town. 

Hannah’s literary gifts early exhibited them- 
selves, though not precociously. When only six- 
teen, she wrote a pastoral drama, entitled “‘ The 
Search after Happiness,’ which was regarded as 


having wonderful merit, in view of its author's | 


youth. That she herself thought well of it, and 


did not consider it immature, is evidenced by the | 


fact of her finally publishing it, after having kept 
it in her desk for a dozen years or more. 

By the advice of their friends, the More sisters, 
having associated Hannah in their enterprise, 
transferred their seminary to the neighboring city 
of Bristol. Here they were signally successful. 
The reputation of their school grew rapidly, and 
every year added to the number of its pupils. In 
a comparatively short period it stood at the head 
of all similar institutions in that part of England. 

While on a visit to London, Hannah had the 
pleasure of obtaining an introduction into that 
famous circle of literary men and artists, which in- 
cluded Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others, Garrick, too, was a member, and both he 
and his wife took a lively interest in the youthful 
school-teacher, and invited her to their home. In- 
cited by the praise and encouragement of the great 
actor, Hannah determined to try her strength in 
dramatic composition. Taking the story of Regu- 
lus for her theme, she wrote a tragedy, which ap- 
peared in 1764, under the title of “The Inflexible 
Captive.” In 1777, her tragedy of “ Percy,” the most 
popular of her dramatic compositions, was brought 
out by Garrick. It had a run of fourteen nights, 
and gave her a clear profit of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, or nearly four thousand dollars, no 
inoonsiderable sum in those days. The piece has 
many faults—chiefly those of inexperience, how- 
ever—yet at the same time gives evidenee of more 


| nance of a Christian.” Whatever may be thought 
of the correctness of her decision, there can be no 
| doubt of its thorough conscientiousness. A more 
liberal, and, perhaps, equally Christian view of 
the matter, might have shown her the possibility 
}of her continuing to write for the stage without 
doing violence to her moral nature. But this view 
was not vouchsafed to her. Relinquishing what- 
| ever hopes of fame and fortune she may have 
| entertained as a dramatic writer, she at once, and 
without an audible sigh, turned her talents into 
what was to her a much higher and nobler field. 
Nevertheless, she still retained her regard and 
friendship for Garrick. At the same time, she 
found a harmless vent for her desires for dramatic 
composition in writing sacred plays, such as ‘** Bel- 
shazzar,’’ “* Dayid,’’ and others ofa like cast. The 
death of Garrick now came to strengthen the 
somewhat serious character of her thoughts, and 
to deepen her religious feelings; and she there- 
upon determined to devote her time and talents 
to works of piety and benevolence, Establishing 
herself at Cowslip, a beautiful country-seat in the 
neighborhood of Bristol, she now gave herself up 
to literary pursuits. 

In pursuance of a plan she had formed of writ- 
|} ing a series of didactic works, she published, in 
1786, a small volume with the title of ‘“* Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great.” A second volume 
of the same series presently followed, entitled 
“Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World.” ‘‘ By these two productions,” says the 
London Quarterly, ** Miss More’s name was finally 
established as a great moral writer, possessing a 
masterly command over the resources of our lan- 
guage, and devoting a keen wit and a lively fancy 
to the best and noblest of purposes.” 

In 1795, Mrs. More commenced, at Bath, in 
monthly numbers, the publication of ‘‘ The Cheap 
Repository,”’ consisting of short tales in a style 
adapted to the comprehension of the masses, 
which attained an enormous circulation. It was 
in this periodical that first appeared her famous 
‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plains,’ upon which, and 
upon her “ Coelebs in Search of a Wife,”’ published 
at a later period, her popular reputation in a great 
measure rests. Of ‘‘Coelebs”’ no less than ten 
editions were issued during the first year of its 
appearance. 

Returning to her cherished series of didactic 
works, Mrs. More, in 1799, published “ Strictures 





on the Modern System of Female Education,” 


| which won the warmest encomiums from Bishop 
| Porteus, by whose influence she was invited to 
|draw up a plan of instruction for the Princess 


Charlotte of Wales, which was published in 1805, 


|}under the title of “Hints towards forming the 


Character of a young Princess.” Her next work 
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was the “‘Coelebs in search of a Wife,” already 
alluded to, which was followed by “ Practical 
Piety,’’ ‘‘Christian Morals,’ an ‘ Essay on the 
Character and Writings of St. Paul,’’ and ‘* Modern 
Sketches,’”’ appearing at intervals from 1811 to 
1815. 

Most, if not all, of these various publications 
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labors in this direction. In the schools which 
they established, and through their instrumey. 
tality, no less than twelve hundred children re. 
ceived the benefits of a moral and religious edy- 
eation, ‘In short,’’ says one of Mrs. More's 
biographers, ‘‘ they produced, by their benevolent 
and Christian labors, so great a change on the 


HANNAH MORK, 


were highly successful, not only adding to their 


author’s reputation, but also to her income. 


aspect of society, that what had been a moral 
| desert, brought forth in rich abundance the beau- 


Having amassed upwards of thirty thousand tiful fruits of a wide-spread intelligence, elevated 


pounds by her writings, she and her sisters now 
determined to relinquish their seminary, and 


morality and religious excellence.”’ 
Mrs. More died on the 7th of September, 1833. 





direct all their time, energies and spare means to| Of her fortune, one-third, amounting to some 
the erection of schools where there were no resi- | fifty thousand dollars, was left in her will to be 
dent clergymen. Great success attended their | applied te purposes of charity. With regard to 
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her literary position, it has been said that no writer 
of her day, of either sex, exerted a purer influence, 
and she is entitled to lasting remembrance “ for 
the services which she rendered in improving the 
standard of private morals. She did, perhaps, as 
much real good in her day and generation gs any 
woman that ever held the pen.”’ 


AMONG THE SHOE-FITTERS. 
BY MRS. H. N. K. GOFF, 


CCORDING to the last census, there were 
in 1870 nearly two millions of females en- 
gaged in all occupations in the United 

States, those performing domestic labor in their 
own homes, and doing custom-work as non-pro- 
fessionals, not included. 

The last six years have greatly increased this 
number, by opening new fields of labor to women, 
and by a measurable decadence of that false pride 
which once forbade a woman (on pain of social 
ostracism) a wholesome self-reliance, while she 
had male relatives on whom to depend for sus- 
tenance, 


The last census reported but eight hundred and | 
ninety-seven females engaged in the manufacture | 
of boots and shoes in the City of Philadelphia, | 
whereas there are now not fewer than four thou- | 


sand so employed in the sixty factories it contains, 


This increase is mainly due to the fact that wo- | 


men now do almost all the fitting, which men 


formerly did, though that branch of manufacture | 
has been greatly developed within the past few | 


years. 

Over eight thousand and three hundred manu- 
facturing establishments of all kinds were re- 
ported in the same city, employing one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand eight hundred and 
, seventy-six persons, of whom nearly thirty-five 
thousand five hundred were women over fifteen 
vears of age, and ten thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six were youths, a portion of them girls 
under the above age. 
about sixty-two millions of dollars, and averaged 
four hundred and forty-two dollars per annum. 
As women’s wages are seldom more than from 
one to two-thirds what men receive, the average 
income of these female manufactures cannot ex- 
ceed three hundred dollars. 

The extreme length of the city is twenty-three 
and a half miles, and its breadth from five to ten 
miles; and 1876 finds it with not less than one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand dwellings. 

Only in cheap private families and eleemosvnary 
institutions can board be obtained for four dollars 
per week, washing included. Many factory wo- 
men board in their own homes, but such must 
usually go to remote parts of the city to obtain 
low rent, and hence spend from seventy-five cents 
to twice that amount weekly for fare in the street- 
cars. If we take the lowest estimate, this item 
will foot up thirty-nine dollars a vear, which, with 
board subtracted from the three hundred dollars 
income, will leave but fifty-three dollars for all 
other expenses. And we must not forget that the 
wages of many must be below the average. 

Let us take a brief ramble among the shoe-fitters 
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|(women do not cut or sole shoes), and see how 
| they work and live. Passing down Chestnut 
| Street to Seventh, we will walk up the latter 
street a few squares, and enter this new four-story 
brick building. No, my dear, not the muin en- 
trance, if you please; we will take the private 
stairs, Which here, us at a hotel, are ** the ladies,’ ’’ 
not very easy or short ones 


| 'T'wo tlights of stairs 
—straight on up, past that door on the simall land- 
ling, for that is the entrance to the cutting-room, 
where a woman never enters. We will tap at this 
| door on the third floor, Just listen to the sound 
| of those machines! How foolish we were to rap. 
| We open the door and enter. Strange, yet, with 
all that noise, two-thirds of the persons in the, 
room hear the door open and Close, it is such an 
unusual sound during work-hours, 
We soon observe a card with printed “ Rules,”’ 
tacked upon a conspicuous pillar, and among 
| others read the following: ** No. 1. All employees 
will be expected to be at their posts promptly at 
the beginning of work-hours; and *‘ week’ hands 
especially MusT comply with this rule.” * * 
“No, 4, Except on business, no one will be per- 
mitted to go to any room other than that in which 
they are employed.” ‘ No.5. Visitors cannot see 
hands during work-hours,”’ ‘ No.6. No loud talk- 
ing, singing, religious discussion or boisterous 
behavior of any kind will be countenanced.”’ 
Signed by the “ contractor”’ for the fittinz depart- 
ment, who, we are glad to learn, is a woman. 
Fifty-two Wheeler & Wilson No. 6 machines. 
are in full operation by steam; besides Llowe’s, 
with Applegate's attachment, stitching and trim- 
ming at the same time; Manning’s Combination ; 
Union Buttonhole, working one thousand holes 
per day ; and Singer's No. 2, doing work beaatiful 
Several of the four kinds last named are 
run by foot-power. Then there are girls ‘“ past- 
ing,’’ “‘rubbing down” (the heal-seams), “* bead- 
ing’’ (turning and flattening the seams where the 
kid facings had been stitched along the-top andi 
buttonholes), and “trimming and tacking.” In 
| all, one hundred and forty pairs of busy hands, 
which the obliging contractor tells us can turn out 
| for her eight thousand dozen pairs per week. She 
| has been twenty-three vears in the business, and 
; made her own way to her present position. Much 
| of the time she has been “forelady,’”” and nine 
| Years contractor. She owns all the machines in 
|; the room, among which, if we misteke not. are 
included two curious machines called the “ Tonzet 
| & Walden Shoe-Fitting Machine.” wsed for fit- 
ting congress gaiters, and costing respectively 
| five hundred dollars and seven hundred dollars. 
In this room are emploved persons whose ages 
range from twelve vears to seventv: the vouncest 
stamping and connting, and the oldest rnnning 
| her machine by foot-power, as she has done the 
| past twenty-five vears. The best paving part of 
the work is cording and working buttonholes, 
| stitching on and flowering vamps, and elosing the 
| heels with the “Gordian patent back-strap” on 
| the Manning machine. These only tlre most ex- 
| pert operators can do. If paid by the week, ten 


to see. 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| dollars is a high price; if bv the piece, from five: 


to ten cents per dozen pairs is paid. An excep- 
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tionally rapid operator, when work is plenty and 
her machine run by steam, may make as high as 
from twelve to eighteen dollars per week for a 
few weeks, but this work is very severe upon the 
eyesight, particularly flowering, and the close 
attention and fixed position are extremely ex- 
hausting. 

Observe those two girls sitting opposite each 
other near the end of the work-table. They have 
not raised their eyes from the points of their 
needles, except to glance at the work they are 


snatching up and twirling under those needles, | 


and then pushing over into the trough-like recep- 


tacle running along the middle of the long table, | 


which extends the whole length of the room, and 
on either side of which twenty-six operators are 
ranged, ‘Those two girls are testing their abilities, 
and have worked as you see them doing since 


half-past seven this morning, only stopping half 


an hour at They tremble now from head 
to foot, and are ready to drop from their seats 
with fatigue; and when six o’clock comes, if they 
are able to continue at their present speed, they 
will have earned respectively two dollars and one 
dollar and seventy-five cents to-day. 

They are flowering vamps, and for a figure re- 
sembling a digitate leaf, with five points and as 
many reverted coils, they receive six cents per 
dozen pairs; and for leaves with eight points and 
the same number of coils and a little extra stitch- 
ing on each side ten cents per dozen pairs. 
possible for a swift operator to flower two dozen 
pairs of the latter kind inan hour, These girls 
have no superiors at the machines in the room, 
and “the worst work ever done in the room was 


noon, 


done by a man who made great pretensions to | 


’ 


the lady proprietor 


superiority in the business,’ 
hour's 


tells us. He was discharged after an 
trial. 

Still, she has her patience sorely taxed because 
“go few girls will apply themselves with the de- 
termination to succeed.” 

“They think they will get married pretty soon, 
and leave the business,” says she, ‘but, I tell 
you, many of them are glad to come back to the 
work again, if they do; and thankful if they have 
not a worthless husband to support, as well as his 
children,”’ 

There certainly were many middle-aged, ma- 
tronly-looking women sitting at her machines. 

Descending the scrupulously clean stairway 
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| *dressing-room.”’ She is so chary on the subject 
| of prices, that we learn little. 
| We gladly descend, and take our way to another 
manufactory, where eight, ten or twenty women 
are employed, and the proprietor, a gross man, is 
his own “forelady,” and remains in the room 
| while the girls dress behind the dilapidated cur- 
tain that is their only screen, except as they form 
ja sort of stockade of their persons about each 
other, in turn, The fitting is done on the third or 
fourth floor, and the only closet on the premises 
is in the dark cellar, and so health or modesty 
must be sacrificed, 
That very pale young girl you see yonder runs 
| her machine ten hours out of every twenty-four 
| by foot-power, and walks to and from her work— 
|a distance of sixty-four squares; often sitting up 
half the night to nurse her widowed mother, On 
| each Saturday night she carries home her wages— 
| eight dollars when work is brisk. 
Let us go back to Chestnut Street, and enter an- 
other fitting-room. The weather is warm, and 
|} work is “slack.”’ Itis lunch time, and the girls 
jare eating, One leans her head upon the work- 
| table, neither eating nor speaking, while the rest 
chat. She has done the same for three weeks— 
| ever since she came, except as her companions 
|shared their lunch with her. To-day she cannot 
eat what they so kindly offer, and tears moisten 
| her great, sad eyes. 

Several days ago rumor whispered that she was 
“not nice,’ but no one knew. One of the girls 
approaches, saying, ‘‘ You seem to be in trouble, 
and I should be glad to help you if I could. Will 
you tell me how I can?”’ 

Her tears gush freely now, yet her manner says 
“there is a line beyond which even sympathy 
cannot allow you to pass.”’ 
| She does finally tell that she came from a village 

near to this great city, to find employment; has 

no friends in the city (or out of it); has been out 
of work some weeks, and now lives on crackers 
and sleeps in station-houses for lack of money, 
Three days more, and she does not return again. 
Scandal said, “ She slept in station-houses because 
arrested for street-walking,’’ but Charity replied, 
|“'Then she would not have toiled fasting, as we 
saw her do. She was so attractive, that she would 
not have lacked money.’ This is no fancy sketch, 
but fact of the summer of 1875, 
Let us go up to Fourth Street below Arch, and 


from this cheerful work-room, we proceed to Fifth | enter that quaint edifice on the right. The large 
Street, where we presently enter a little by-street, iron gates are open, and we pass up the flagged 
and from that a small entry, beside which we see | Walk as far as the rear of the neighboring build- 
a sign that indicates that we shall find another | ings. The front is tower-shaped, and resembles 
We mount the narrow, | that of some school building. As we approach 
the old-fashioned door we see, though the narrow 
windows at its sides, the colored usher, who po- 
litely invites us to enter and take seats in what 


shoe-factory up-stairs. 
dirty and dark stairs, to the third floor, where we 


enter a low, long and narrow room, The twelve 
dowdy girls are at lunch, and there are machines 
and utensils for no more, though the proprietor | appears to us an extremely well-kept storeroom, 
down-stairs told us he employs fifty. The room | while he calls the ‘ forelady.” 

is untidy, and a pestilent effluviaseemstoeminate | A very prepossessing person soon enters, and 
from a small closet in one corner of it, near which | after hearing our request to see the fitting-room 
is a filthy iron sink, and a very rusty tin basin, | in the interests of the employees, confers with the 
over which hangs something of an inexpressible | gentlemanly proprietor in the office near by, who 
color, which may be called a towel, Near by is a| says smilingly: ‘Certainly. Show them anything 
little dark Sor, which the “forelady”’’ calls a| they may wish to see, We have nothing here to 
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coneeal, ladies. We try to make our place as 
comfortable as possible to—all of us,” 
and significant shrug, and a glance running over 


the long racks of neatly-arranged paper-boxes, 


and finally terminating on the well-filled desk in | 


his own peculiar work-room. 

We follow the trim little lady up the clean, 
wide, light and easy stairs to the third floor, 
where we find machines and tables for fully two 
hundred work-women, though but one hundred 
and twenty are at work. The fuil corps turn out 
twenty thousand dozens of pairs per week, com- | 
prising plain and flowered work, in ladies’, chil- | 
dren's and infants’ shoes, 

Here are twenty pasters at seven to twelve dol- 


with a brief | 





'a home of her own, A matrimonial epidemic 
occurred here one year, during which no fewer 
than fourteen vacated their places in the factory in 
| 


favor of domestic life, 


| proprietors and ‘*foreladies,’”’ for they complain 
| that the anticipation of it (near or remote) too often 
| produces inattention and want of application ; and 
ito this they attribute the small pay, because 
| ** poor work,”’ on account of which so many sutfer. 
| Yet, if “to bec some good wives and mothers’’ is 
the chief mission of women, admiration for their 
| high aim should make us lenient of their omission 
of lower ones, particularly while we forget to teach 
| our daughters, as we do our sons, that a noble, 


” 


Matrimony seems to be the great annoyance of 


lars per week; five waiters at from three to four | well-rounded, self-reliant, Christian character is 
dollars per week; examiners and preparers of | the first duty and highest possible aim, and at the 
work four to eight dollars; and operators nearly | Same time the surest guarantee of the fulfillment 


all working by the piece, whose wages range from 


six to fifteen dollars at the present time. The | 


average wages are about eight dollars. This 
seems, and would be, quite fair earnings, did not 
the seasons of ‘‘ three-fourth and one-half time,’’ 
and the full stops, occur so frequently. Some of 
ihe best shoe-fitters in the city scarcely averaged 
three dollars per week during parts of last fall and 
early winter, It is but fair to add that this factory 
makes as few stops and reductions in time as any 
in the city. The room is well lighted from win- 
dows on three sides, and we walk down to the 
rear of the old seminary (for such it once was), 
and look out upon the quiet Quaker burying- 


ground, where sleep the ashes of Benjamin Frank- | 


lin and his wife, with all the rest, undisturbed by 
the turmoil of the streets, or the roar of the ma- 
chinery, or throbbings of hope or despair in the 
seminary-factory. 

Weare shown the record-book of the “ forelady,”’ 
kept on the most simple and satisfactory plan we 
ever saw, and the footings of the week for each 
employee in the room, it being Saturday. 

The receiving-room—the “ forelady’s*’ own—is a 
very model of order, The operating-room is very 
neat, each worker being required to keep her own 
table clean, and pay one cent per week toward | 
the expense of scrubbing the floor. The dressing- 
rooms, wash-room and closet, are all commodious, 
cleanly, light and retired, and the whole building 
is well ventilated. 

For the superintendence of all this work and care 
of all these apartments, and keeping of the ac- 
counts and paying the hands of this department, 
this lady receives the sum of fifteen dollars per | 


| lars. After two years, seven dollars. 


| of all duties one may ever owe to others, 

As we wend our way homeward, we pass the 
| sales-room of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
|chine Co,., and pause to look at the beautifully- 
| flowered shoes in the windows. Black, white, 
|} blue and pink kid boots and slippers, stitched in 
‘the most elaborate and fanciful figures, and so 
perfectly done. The agent has advertised for 
three hundred girls to learn to operate by steam, 
and we will step in and see them at their work. 
If the machines are all running, you can scarcely 
hear your own voice, 

We find that the work, which is only the over- 
flow from factories where the agent hopes to intro- 
duce his machines, has just stopped. Only three 
girls are in the room, which is warm on this hot day. 

‘What ever brought you here as ‘ forelady ?’”’ 
asks a beautiful blond of one of her companions, 
as she tosses her long curls from her neck. There 
is mingled vexation and despair in her manner, 
for her cheeks are flushed and her eyes swimming 
in tears. ‘ Abbie, how did you learn this miser- 
able old trade ?’’ 

The lady addressed replies: “ Eighteen dollars 
and three weeks’ time for the trade. After six 
| months’ poorly-paid practice on piece work, a 
situation in a custom-shop at five dollars per 
week; then five dollars and a half; then six dol- 

Waited on 
customers, delivering shoes and selling from a 


| small stock, pasted, operated and trimmed all the 


shoes that five men could sole. After three years, 
received nine dollars per week, and paid four dol- 
lars per week for board. Doing well. Then em- 
ployer left town. Spent months trying to get 


week, Yet she does not complain, but tells us she | work without entering a factory; which was 
has enjoyed @xcellent health; has not been dreadful. Having no money, walked one hun- 
“docked” a day's wages in the twelve and a half| dred squares a day answering advertisements, 
years she has been engaged with her present em-| only to find that ‘an experienced flowerer was 
ployers, and is allowed one week’s rest during | wanted,’ or ‘the place was taken,’ or prices paid 
each year, and an occasional holiday by making | were so low that board could not be made. Saw 
satisfactory arrangements for the supply of her W. & W.’s advertisement, and you know the rest 
position in her absence, | —work irregular, stopping, cleared seventeen 
The workers in this factory are nearly all expert | cents each of the past two weeks, ten cents of 
in their occupations ; more than half of them have | which went for ice-cream, and the balance into the 
been employed here over seven years, and some | contribution-box at church.” 
over nine; and most of them learned the business! “Oh, pshaw!”’ responded the petulant beauty, 
of this lady. Vacancies seldom occur here, except | “ You know I didn’t mean that! Now I ‘came to 
when one leaves to undertake the management of this sad end’” (a slightly comical expression 
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gleaming through her tears,) ‘* because my mother 
died,’’ (the beautiful lips quivered) ‘and I never 
have had a home since. I didn’t know how she 
used to help me. 
be helpful and obliging to my step-mother than I 
ever did to please Aer, but somehow I didn’t seem 
to feel that 1 was wanted. 
fault, but at last I came to this city to take care of 
myself. Mercy knows how I’ve struggled to get 
an honest living, and I’ve made out some way, so 
far; but here I am, in debt for board, work 
stopped, and I haven't been to church in two 
months for wa:.t of decent clothes. O Abbie! 
what's the use trying to be good? There are 
plenty of girls in this city who work when they 


can or have a mind to, but don’t slave and pinch | 


as we do, yet dress like other folks, and go to 
church, and are called respectable. It is only sell- 
ing the bedy in another way, I tell you; and with 
trying so hard and not getting either decent cloth- 
ing, or food that is paid for, and work stopped 


again—it will be for the summer now—oh, what is | 


the use of trying?’ and she sobbed violentiy. 
*“T’ve led a true life so far, God knows I have, 


and what it has cost me; but I almost wonder if 
there is a God; or if He, or anybody cares what | 


we do,”’ and the tears came afresh, 


“I'll tell you my story,” said Abbie, drawing | 
a) My j 
parents had both died less than three months | 


the poor girl’s head upon her shoulder. 


before I came to this, to me, strange city to find 


work, and when I had paid one day’s bill at the 


St. Cloud, and settled myself in a good boarding- 


house, I had but a few dollars left. I knew liter- 


ally nothing about any kind of work, but after | 


long searching, found a place where I could learn 
vest-making, for it was the dull season. After 


six weeks received four dollars per week, which 


paid my board in a cheaper place, but the work 
soon stopped altogether. 

“‘T had a good wardrobe, luckily. In vain I 
sought work, walking miles and miles to answer 
advertisements for all kinds of work I thought it 
possible for me to do, One morning my land- 
lady, who was a poor widow, told me that she 
could board me no longer without pay. I had 
seen that in her face for days. 

“T started out that morning determined never 
to go back till I found work, for I knew it had 
pained her to say what she had. All that hot day 
I walked over the blistering pavements without 
food, for 1 had no money, and without success, 
I had walked away out to Kensington; the sun 
sunk, twilight shadows fell, stores and shops had 
long been closed. I was instinctively wandering 
in the direction of my boarding-place, though de- 
termined not to go there; yet mentally repeating, 
‘where, then, shall I go? ‘There are quiet lodg- 


I tried ever so much harder to | 


Maybe it was all my | 


| 


me. I wandered aimlessly on toward the southern 
| part of the city. Passing an old house, I looked 
;}down through a basement window, and saw an 
| old negro and his wife seating themselves at a 
dirty deal table, on the bare boards of which lay 
| hot corn-bread, the only dish for their evening 
meal. Oh, how I envied them the place they 
called ‘home.’ I had been raised in antipathy to 
the colored race, yet could with difficulty restrain 
myself from rushing down the broken stairs to 
demand a share. I had eaten nothing all day, and 
little fora week, Just then astrange man passed, 
who eyed me in a peculiar way, as if he divined 
my desperate case. I felt that he was bad, and the 
hot blood mounted to my face as his intent, or 
suspicion of me, crossed my mind. In an instant, 
quick as a flash, money ‘and all the glory of it,’ 
| glared on my mental vision; but my whole soul 
rose up and said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan !’ 
“The man walked on, and I thanked God. A 
few steps farther on was an intelligence office, and 
on its steps stood a man whose face I could 
scarcely read; it might be kind, it might be sen- 
}sual. I was afraid, but must Jind work, I ap- 
proached and asked if he was the proprietor. 
“*Yes, madam, yes,’ he said, obsequiously, 
|*Wanta servant, madam?’ and he glanced at my 


‘good clothes.’ 

Abbie laughed a little laugh. 

** Better than I have now, far better,” she said, 
“but ‘work had stopped’ then for the first time. 
I choked back the tears, and said, ‘No, I want 
work myself.’ He looked at me again, and I 
knew he was a kind man. 

“Well, I secured a nice situation in a hotel at 
the seashore as seamstress and in care of the 
linen-room, and went home to find my landlady 
watching at the door, where she had been for 
hours, and the whole house anxious about me, I 
| ate the nice supper that waited for me, and chatted 

of my day’s adventures with a light heart, all the 
time watching the sparkle of a handsome ring 
upon my finger. It had been given me by one I 
|should never see again, yet it must bring the 
money, or how should I my work, A 
sedate, middle-aged fellow-boarder loaned me six 
| dollars on it, with the single remark, ‘So I can at 
| last help you without fear of your resenting it.’ 
. I went, found friends, had a nice time and re- 
| turned with recruited health and purse, redeemed 
|my ring, paid my board-bill and learned shoe- 
fitting; and until this summer have been doing 
| better and better. I don’t believe the Lord has 
quite forsaken me, nor will while I put my trust 
in Him. If in my despair I had turned but one 
look on that ‘strange man,’ instead of adopting 
| our Saviour’s language, where might I have been 
to-day? I would not give the self-respect and 


reach 


ings at the bottom of the Delaware or Schuylkill, | approving conscience I have, for purse of gold, 


‘To appear before God a 
‘Then He should have 


and they are cheap!’ 
suicide?’ said conscience. 


made a place for me in this world,’ I said, wickedly. | 


| robes of velvet and the chief place in the syna- 
| gogue !”” 


*“*O Abbie! Abbie! you have saved me! I will 





But to be washed ashore and buried in the Pot-| be true!’ sobbed the beauty, as she raised her 
ter’s field! My pride revolted, and I was too poor | head from its resting-place, and its proud poise 
to procure a weight to sink me till the fragments and the smile of hope that broke through her 
of my body were past recognition. I had no/| tears, painted, in heavenly tints, a bow of promise 
relative on earth to grieve for or be disgraced by | that arched two darkened lives, 
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OLD HEARTH STONES, came about that one time, when their father and 
AND THE TALES THEY TOLD. Job were to be absent from home two days, they 
made up the plan that they would both go toa 

OE RENELLA BSC, fortune-teller’s in the mountains and have their 
No. 3. fortunes told, without consulting their parents or 
EAR me! so that is where a family lived | asking their permission. 
long, long ago, is it? Oh, oh! the poor] It wasa long, brisk, hard, horseback ride to be 
souls! What a lonely place! Ugh! I’ll| accomplished in one day ; but these young people, 
never forget this ugly place as long as I live !’’ and | with high hopes and expectations, and backed up 
the young girl gathered up the reins of the bridle | by robust health, started long before daylight, and 
and turned her horse’s head preparatory to gallop- | reached the astrologer’s by noon. 
ing down the hill and out of sight. He lived in a cave among the shelving rocks in 
“Not so fast, Mimerva,” said her companion, | the side of the mountain—a queer, old, ill-looking 
“you must remember that fifty years ago yon hill | man, surrounded by cabalistic characters on the 
was a wild wood, full of grapevines running up| walls, and by an odd combination of articles that 
the majestic oaks, clinging to the tops of the sap-| quite filled up the half-lighted cavern, Some 
lings, and making beautiful arbors roofed with| skins of wild beasts were hung across one end of 
living green. Why I can think of nothing finer!) the litle room, and all the secrets of the necro- 
Now, the old hill is bleak, and uprooted, decaying | mantic art were within the enclosure. His hands 
apple-trees, gray stubble, bare, clayey spots, and | were like claws, and his unshaven hair and beard 
the gashes cut by the storms of many years in| gave him the appearance of a wild animal. His 
these steep places, do make it seem doleful, surely. | voice, though gruff, was not a repulsive one, and 
There, where stands a lonely lilac, you see the old | his language was good. 
heap of hearth stones; and there was oncealimpid| Luke told the fortune-teller that they had ridden 
spring, now only a slimy pool for frogs and water- | a great distance, and wanted to return that after- 
snakes; here stood the loom-shop; and that gray | noon, and asked him not to detain them unneces- 
boulder yonder was once the daily resort of patter- | sarily. 
ing little feet. Below us, in the hollow, once babbled One at a time they went with him behind the 
a brook ; there where you see the brambles and the |impromptu curtain, and the mysteries of the 
wild rose-bushes struggling for the mastery, is a| future were revealed. 
grave—the grave of one beloved—but, alas, the On their way home, Luke was very quiet, and 
hands that planted the roses and watered them | his face was sad, and he never spoke except when 





have given that tribute over to others.” his sister addressed him, and then frequently in 

“A grave in this lonely place!’’ said the gay | monosyllables. The horses were flecked with 
young girl, ‘‘ Why, I cannot conceive of any one | foam, and when within a few miles of home they 
wishing to be buried on the farm where the family | began to ride slowly. Both the brother and sister 
lives. Is there a story about it? Or how did it| were troubled and uneasy, but neither betrayed 
happen, I wonder?” and she turned an inquiring| it by any form of speech until evening, when, 
look upon her companion. weary, they sat alone under a tree in the door- 


** Aunt Patty will tell us if we ask her,” replied | yard. 
the other. | “Luke,” said Mercy, “I'll tell you what he told 
That evening, after the milking was done, and | me if you'll tell yours.” 
the farm-house quiet and tidy, and Aunt Patty But Luke sighed, and leaned his head on his 
busy with her knitting, the girl-visitor, Minerva, | hands, and remained moody all the evening, mak- 
reminded her cousin of the promise, and said; “If| ing no reply to her proposition, only saying: “I 
aunt is as hard-hearted as mother is about telling | do wish we'd not gone, for maybe there is some 
stories, we'll not get to hear that one about the! truth in fortune-telling, after all.” 
grave; will we, Carrie?” In a few days the dull brother brightened up a 
But Aunt Patty was willing; she liked to tell | little, and then they exchanged secrets, Poor 
stories of old times ; liked to make the young folks | Luke! he was to die young, and death was to 
of now-days laugh and cry over the tales of other | come suddenly by drowning. The fortune-teller 
years. It was a strange kind of astory, and be-| had even described the wild stream and its rugged 
cause I have often heard it I can tell it almost as banks, and the gray rocks that loomed up like 
well as Aunt Patty. massive walls, and the gloom of the pines that 
Long, long ago, in Massachusetts, lived a family | hedged in the narrow, swift river, even the 
in moderate circumstances, the Flemmings. There | glimpse of blue sky that looked down from above 
were the father, and mother, and Job, and Mercy, | between the mingled branches of the green trees. 
and Luke, and two little boys, I forget their} He drew a graphic picture of the last view on 
names, Job was avery steady young man, who/| earth that his dying gaze would fall upon. 
cared for nothing but work, work. He rose with Mercy was startled, but comforted her brother 
the lark, and—well, he retired with the lark, too; } by telling him that it was merely conjecture, that 
while Mercy and Luke were the very opposite. | it was very unlikely the old man knew anything 
They were very much attached to each other; more of the future than they did themselves. 
wherever one went the other went also; they were} And her fortune? She was to marry a little, 
very gay and frolicsome, and attended all the | black-eyed, sprightly fellow, who loved her dearly, 
dances and parties for miles around. They kept | but was to lose him a few years after marriage— 
no secrets from each other; and this was how it|the man did not tell how she was to lose him, 
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though she asked him twice; he only shook his 
head, and went on making characters on a black 
cloth which was spread upon the ground. She 
inferred that it was not quite plain to himself how 
the sprightly husband was to be lost. Her second 
husband was to be an old man with a bald head 
and plenty of money. Her life was to be rather 
cheerful and pleasant, though barely supplied 
with needed comforts, and her home was to be in 
a distant land. 

In less than two years she did marry Jed Tru- 


man, a fiddler, and one of the finest dancers in | 


that neighborhood. His father, old man Truman, 
had friends in the far West who were always writ- 
ing to him to come out and let his boys ** grow up 
with the new country,” 
the early settlers of the West. 

So Jed packed up his dancing-slippers, and put 
his fiddle in the accustomed green baize bag, hung 
it in the back end of the wagon, and took his 
young wife and moved West with his father. 

They entered lands adjoining. The desolate old 


place overgrown with weeds, the cabin gone save 
a heap of hearth stones, and the old orchard up- 


rooted and decaying—the place where the gay girl 
reined up her horse and ughed over the loneliness, 
in the beginning of our story—that was the home 
in the wilderness to which Jed Truman brought 
his young wife, Mercy, in the year of our Lord 
1812, 

Now one would not think it possible, but really 
that fiddle of Jed’s came out of its green sheath, 
on an average, one evening in a week, for merry- 
makings even in those early days. Dancers were 
common among our ancestors, and the fiddler 
held as respectable a position then as a justice does 
now. 

But a fiddler could hardly be expected to attend 
dances and fiddle all night without something to 
keep his spirits up; and this was the way Jed 
Truman came to be fond of liquor, and in time to 
feel the effects of the over-stimulating drug. 

So, while poor little Mercy Truman stayed at 
home and spun, and wove, and bore children, 
whose care fell upon herself, easy Jed played the 
fiddle all night, and slept off the effects of the ex- 
citement and the carousal, curled up in bed, all 
day, except when he got up and ate his regular 
meals, 

Sometimes, when he lay snoring, his jetty, 
tumbled curls all over his forehead, and the blue 
veins showing in his temples, and the red flush on 
his cheeks, poor Mercy would stand and look at 
the sleeper, and think with a touch of pride of the 
times when he used to come courting, and the 
evenings when he used to come and escort her to 


the dances; and forgetful of the change, and for- | 


giving, she would say in a whisper: ‘‘ What a 
beautiful dancer Jed was! Ah me!” And then 
she would go back to her spinning, proud of the 
poor fellow still. 

Afterwhile he neglected his work, and but for 
the assistance of his father, his land would have 
become forfeited and his family homeless, The 
thirst for strong drink grew upon him, and he 
frequently cut wood at the still-house for what he 
could driuk. That was the custom with poor in- 
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a favorite expression of 





temperate men in those early days, The thirst so 
| overpowered them, that they were glad to cut 
| wood and do little jobs of work about the stil). 
|houses just for what they could drink, The 
| seething still seemed to fascinate them, and hold 
| them in thrall, and rob them of the strength and 
| dignity of their manhood, 

| One time, perhaps five years after Mercy's 
young husband had acquired the longing for 
liquor, he was engaged to play the fiddle at the 
| home of a wealthy farmer about three miles dis- 
tant, on the occasion of an infair. 
| Jed washed and shaved and put on his best 
| clothes; and, because of a regretful tenderness 
that tilled Mercy’s heart on that eventful evening, 
she took the pains to curl his hair as she had often 
done in the early days of their marriage, by wind- 
ing the little slips around her fingers and making 
of them crisp, compact ringlets that were pretty 
as tendrils on a vine. 

| Poor girl! all the years of her life to come she 
| was glad cf that tender expression of wifely kind 
ness, because she never saw him again, 

He left the house where the party was held an 
hour or two before dawn; he was sober and in 
good spirits. It was supposed that he endeavored 
to go through the woods the shortest way home, 
and got lost, and was devoured by wolves, An- 
other supposition, and the general one, was, that 
in the darkness he mistook his way and wandered 
into a singular low swamp, where the soil was a 
mere covering—a little, rooty mat of brittle grasses 
that overspread a treacherous, thick, sticky mud, 
which was unsafe to tread upon—and when he 
stepped thereon he gradually went down, sinking 
slowly, until the tough, black mud covered him 
buried him forever. 

It was dreadful to contemplate; that poor man 
in the lonely darkness, with none near, to go down 
into that dismal grave in the bleak swamp—a 
grave that no man knoweth, and over which the 
wild grasses would wave in all the years to come. 

So the old fortune-teller in the cave in the moun- 
tain was right when he said her husband would 
be lost; because he was most strangely lost. 

Who knows! the old swamp is in process of a 
complete system of drainage now, after all these 
long years have passed away, and maybe some- 
time yet the modern ploughshare may unearth 
the bones of poor Jed Truman the fiddler, and 
some of us may look upon the crumbling skull 
that went down, down into that horrible grave in 
the Western wilderness, adorned with the tendril 
curls that were shaped upon the little taper fingers 
of the wife who loved him, 

Then, in her bereavement, the kind neighbors 
| of those early days drew very near to her. One 
| gave her a cow, another a sheep, another potatoes 
|and corn, and another gave her a dollar to pay for 
|areel, When the first blast of November whistled 
|its doleful tune around her rude stick chimney, 
the neighbors came and made daubing for her 
|eabin, in the clayey hollow among the beeches, 
|and they put it on with little wooden paddles in- 
| stead of trowels; and they banked up about the 
walls, and put heavier weight poles on the clap- 
| board roof, and made a lighter sweep for the draw- 
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ing of water from the well; and indeed everything | beef, pork, pickles and whatever was saleable, 
was done to make comfortable the widow and her and with the complement of hands started, It 
little children. was managed by poles in the small streams, but 
In a year or two her brother Luke, the com- | when it reached the large rivers it was allowed to 
panion and playmate of her young years, came to | go with the current, Sometimes the owner sold 
the West to be her protector and her provider. out at Louisville or Cincinnati, if not he went to 
lier joy at seeing him, and her welcome, were | New Orleans. All the advantage that he realized 
yerv comforting to the poor fellow. He performed | was that of turning his cargo into cash. 
n arly all the journey a-foot, with his knapsack One of the judges was going down to New Or- 
on his shoulders, on top of which was strapped an | leans one fall with a load of produce, and he had 
extra pair of boots and some little presents for the | only two men to man his craft besides himself. 
children. They could not travel during the night on smal! 
After the little ones were all asleep that first | streams because of danger from rocks, and roots, 
night, Luke and Mercy sat beside the fire and | and shallow places, and the second night after 
talked of the past and of the present. their departure from home, he ordered one of the 
“ So a part of your fortune did come true, didn’t | men, Luke Flemming, to tie the boat. 
it, Merey ?”’ said he, gloomily. ‘And the Lord It was a wild place, shut in by bluff banks and 
knows whether mine will or not; but it’s awful | rocky points, where two streams came together. 
hard to meditate on.”’ | The judge himself went into the little corner 
Now, Mercy was dreading lest this subject | where the provisions were kept and began to pre- 
should be mentioned and she endeavored to treat | pare supper. They intended supping early and 
it lightly by saying: “I don’t believe in such | then going below, where the water was quiet and 
nonsense, Luke, and the less one thinks about | deep, to fish for bass for break fast. 
these superstitions the better forthem. You will} When the supper of cold boiled ham, fried 
live with me and the children, and I don’t see | chickens, corn bread, butter and tea was ready, 
why we cannot have a power of comfort together, | the judge went forward and called his men. Only 
and if that old bald pate comes about here we'll | one of them came, and supposing that the other, 
invite him to go on, and not try to make one in| Luke, was cutting fishing-poles and would soon 
our family,” she said, langhing and alluding to | be there, the hungry men sat down and ate. 
the story told by the astrologer. | He did not come, and they grew impatient, and 
So, Luke and Mercy lived together. He cleared | afterwhile put away the waiting supper and sat 
the land, and the little ones picked brush, and | down to smoke, thinking that perhaps he had 
Mercy took in weaving, and sometimes spinning, | gone across to a village about two miles distant. 
and they were very comfortable and happy. There What was their horror, a few minutes later, to 
was a wet place beyond the cabin, and Luke dug | find the poor body of that doomed man, Luke 
down and found a living spring, and that was a/ Fiemming, lyiag in the still depths of the crvysta! 
valuable acquisition to the comfort and coseyness | water only a few feet from where the boat was 
of the cabin home, Then Luke planted an orchard | tied! He lay with his face upturned and a cruc! 
of fruit trees, which were a free gift from Johnny gash cut in his white forehead, a look of suffering 
Appleseed to the widow. Johnny was always /|on his face—and, that was all. 
willing and anxious to bestow favors of this}; Noone ever knew any more than this. It was 
kind, | supposed that he fell upon one of the jagged rocks 
In those days money was very searce, and some | that formed the wall lining the bluff bank next 
of the enterprising pioneers conceived the wild | the stream, and that he was rendered senseless and 
plan of constructing great boats made of beavy | drowned. Had any one been near, his life might 
timber, loading them with some of the surplus| have been saved. The judge was filled with re- 
produce for which they had no market, and trans-| morse because he had over-persuaded the poor 
porting them along the creeks or tributaries of the} man to accompany them. He went against his 
Ohio River, thence into the Mississippi down to | will. 
New Orleans. This was a great undertaking for The body was carried back home and buried in 
those times, when men had poverty and every-| one corner of the garden, and again was poor 
thing else discouraging to contend with. All} Merey bereft of her nearest friend. It was very 
honor to those brave souls who would rise up and | sad to look upon her sorrow. She blamed herself 
fight so manfully against such tremendous obsta- for urging him to come to the West and live with 
cles and difficulties! her. She thought, perhaps, the doom that hune 
These boats were from forty to sixty feet in | over him might have been averted, and that a lony 
length, and from twelve to sixteen feet in width, |and useful life might have been his. She be- 
and would carry from three to five hundred barrels | wailed the day that, in their thoughtlessness ani 
of flour, They were constructed on the banks of | recklessness, they had visited the old fortune- 
the creek, made bottom side up of two-inch plank, | teller. 
the seams caulked, sides put on them, about three | A fow years after and Merey and her children 
feet high, then, when ready to launch, as many | went back to her old father’s to reside at the dear 
men as could surround the boat did so, one end of | familiar homestead in Massachusetts, and that cuts 
it was worked down over the bank and then by | off the thread of the story, and we cannot tell 
united effort the boat was turned over into the | whether the astrologer told all the truth, or only 
water, and it was soon in readiness to load. The! half a truth, for we never heard whether she 
load was made up of barrels of flour, whisky, ' married a bald-headed man or not. 
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Ole Blory-Gelley, 


ZORAHAYDA. 


ANY centuries ago, as related in Moorish 
legends, their reigned a king in Grenada 

“ whose name was Mohamed, to which his 
subjects added the appellation of ‘The Left- 
handed.”’ He married a Christian captive of 
Spanish birth, by whom he had three daughters, 
named Zayda, Zorayda and Zorahayda, all born 
at the same time. The surprised and rather dis- 


appointed monarci:—for he would much have pre- 
ferred sons—summoned his astrologers to cast the 
horoscopes of the young princesses. From these 
wise men he received this admonition: ‘ Daugh- 
ters, O king! are always precarious property ; but 





astrologers, Mohamed, whose queen survived the 
birth of their daughters only afew years, had them 
reared in a sumptuous palace, set in the midst of a 
powerful Moorish fortress on the summit of a hil) 
overlooking the Mediterranean Sea, It was the 
retreat in which Moslem monarchs were wont to 
shut up such of their relatives as might endange: 
their own or the public safety by too much liberty, 
allowing them all kinds of luxuries and amuse- 


ments, in the midst of which they passed their 
lives in voluptuous indolence. 
Here the princesses grew up into wondrous 


| beauty. Zayda, the oldest, for there had been, 


according to the chronicler, just three minutes 


these will most need your watchfulness when they | between their births, was of a leading and intrepid 
arrive at a marriageable age; at that time gather | spirit, curious and inquisitive, and “ fond of get- 
them under your wings, and trust themi to no/| ting at the bottom of things.” Zorayda had a love 


other guardianship.” 


Determined to profit by the warning of the 


lof beauty, and a fondness for flowers and jewels 
j and other tasteful ornaments; while Zorahayda, 
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the youngest, was soft, and timid, and exceed- 
ingly sensitive, 

The curious Zayda was one day seated at the 
window of the pavilion, as her sisters, reclining 
on ottomans, were taking their siesta or noontide 
slumber. Her attention was attracted to a galley 
which came coasting along. As it drew near, she 
observed that it was filled with armed men. It 
anchored at the foot of the tower, and out of it 


eame a number of Christian prisoners, among | 


whom were three Spanish cavaliers, richly dressed, 
ef noble presence and in the flower of their youth. 
Of course Zayda aroused her sisters, and the three 
young princesses looked on with breathless inte- 
rest, each falling in love at first sight. 

“ Did ever nobler being tread the earth than that 
eavalier in crimson?” cried Zayda. 

“But notice the one in green!’ exclaimed Zo- 
rayda, “ What grace! What spirit!’ 

While Zorahayda gave a silent preference to the 
cavalier in blue. 

Now about this time the monarch, being re- 
minded by Kadiga, the duenna, of the return of 
the anniversary of his daughters’ birthday, be- 
thought him of the astrologer’s admonition about 
gathering the princesses under his own wing when 
they should arrive at a marriageable age. So he 
determined to have them near him, and ordered a 
tower in the Alhambra to be prepared for their re- 
ception, He had not seen them for three years, 
and when he now set eyes on them he could but 
marvel at their beauty. 

But in removing his daughters to the Alhambra, 
Mohamed had made one ofthe left-handed blunders 
for which it is said he was so famous. The prin- 
cesses had fallen in love with the Spanish cavaliers, 


and now grew pale and languid in the midst of | 


their elegant surroundings, much to the disap- 
pointment and concern of their father, who was 
soon at his wits’ ends about them. So he called 
Kadiga, in whom he had the most unbounded 
confidence, and consulted her about the forlorn 
young damsels. Now, it must be known, that 
Kadiga was of Andalusian birth, and a Christian 
in faith, though, for prudential reasons, professing 
the religion of the Moors. She was not long in 
finding out the true nature of the malady from 


which her charge was suffering, nor in discovering. 
that the three Spanish cavaliers were imprisoned | 


close by in the Vermilion Tower. After suggest- 
ing various means of interesting the princesses, 


she propcsed to bring a famous black singer from 


the royal harem at Morocco; but Zorahayda de- 
clared that she had lost all relish for music. 
Then, as relatéd in Irving’s “Legend of the 
Three Beautiful Princesses,” Kadiga answered: 
“Ah! my child, you would not say so,” replied 
the old woman, slyly, “had you heard the music 
I heard last evening from the three Spanish cava- 
liers, whom we met on our journey. But, bless 
me, children! what is the matter that you blush 
#0, and are in such a flutter?” 
oat om nothing, good mother; pray pro- 
“Well; as I was passing by the Vermilion 
Towers last evening, I saw the three cavaliers 
resting after their day's labor. One was playing 
vou, XLIv.—18. 


on the guitar, so gracefully, and the others sang 
by turns; and they did it in such style, that the 
very guards seemed like statues, or men enchanted. 
Allah forgive me! I could not help being moved 
|} at hearing the songs of my native country. And 
then to see three such noble and handsome youths 
| in chains and slavery !"’ 
| Here the kind-hearted old woman could not re- 
strain her tears. 

“* Perhaps, mother, you could manage to procure 
us a sight of these cavaliers,”’ said Zayda. 

“IT think,” said Zorayda, “a little music would 
be quite reviving.” 

The timid Zorahayda said nothing, but threw 
her arms round the neck of Kadiga. 

**Mercy on me!” exclaimed the discreet old 
woman; “‘ what are you talking of, my children? 
Your father would be the death of us all if he 
heard of such athing. To be sure, these cavaliers 
are evidently well-bred, and high-minded youths ; 
but what of that? they are the enemies of our 
faith, and you must not even think of them but 
with abhorrence.” 

There is an admirable intrepidity in the female 
will, particularly when about the marriageable 
age, which is not to be deterred by dangers and 
prohibitions. The princesses hung round their 
old duenna, and coaxed, and entreated, and de- 
clared that a refusal would break their hearts. 

What could she do? She was certainly the 
most discreet old woman in the whole world, and 
one of the most faithful seryants to the king; but 
was she to see three beautiful princesses break 
their hearts for the mere tinkling of a guitar? 
Besides, though she had been so long among the 
| Moors, and changed her faith in imitation of her 
mistress, like a trusty follower, yet she was a: 
| Spaniard born, and had the lingerings of Chris- 
tianity in her heart. So she set about to contrive 
how the wish of the princesses might be gratified. 

The Christian captives, confined in the Ver~ 
milion Towers, were under the charge of a big- 
whiskered, broad-shouldered renegado, calléd 
Hussein Baba, who was reputed to have a most 
itching palm. She went to him privately, and 
slipping a broad piece of gold into his hand, 
“Hussein Baba,” said she, ‘‘ my mistresses,, the 
three princesses, who are shut up in the tovver, 
and in sad want of amusement, have heard ofthe 
musical talents of the three Spanish cavaliers;.and 
are desirous of hearing a specimen of their skill. 
I am sure you are too kind-hearted to refuse-tiiem 
| 80 innocent a gratification.”’ 
| “What! and to have my head set grinning over 
| the gate of my own tower! for that would be the 
reward, if the king should discover it.” 
| « No danger of anything of the kind; the affair 
may be managed so that the whim of the princesses 
may be gratified, and their father be never the 








| wiser. You know the deep ravine outside of the 
| walls which passes immediately below the tower. 
Put the three Christians to work there, and at the 
intervals of their labor, let them play and sing, 2s 


if for their own recreation. In this‘ way the prin- 
cesses will be able to hear them from the windows 
of the tower, and you may be sure of their paying 
well for your compliance.” 
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As the good old woman concluded her harangue, necks from the balcony; in vain they sang like 
she kindly pressed the rough hand of the renegado, | captive nightingales in their cage: nothing was to 
and left within it another piece of gold. be seen of their Christian lovers; nota note re. 

Her eloquence was irresistible, The very next | sponded from the groves. ‘The discreet Kadiga 
day the three cavaliers were put to work in the} sallied forth in quest of intelligence, and soon re. 
ravine. During the noontide heat, when their| turned with a face full of trouble. “Ah, my 
fellow-laborers were sleeping in the shade, and | children!” cried she, ‘‘I saw what all this would 
the guard nodding drowsily at his post, they | come to, but you would have your way; you sins 
seated themselves among the herbage at the foot} now hang up your lutes on the willows, The 
of the tower, and sang a Spanish roundelay to the | Spanish cavaliers are ransomed by their families: 
accompaniment of the guitar, they are down in Granada, and preparing to return 

The glen was deep, the tower was high, but their | to their native country,”’ 
voices rose distinctly in the stillness of the sum- The three beautiful princesses were in despair 
mer noon. The princesses listened from their | at the tidings. Zayda was indignant at the Slight 
balcony, they had been taught the Spanish lan-| put upon them, in thus being deserted without a 
guage by their duenna, and were moved by the} parting word. Zorayda wrung her hands and 

snderness of the song. The discreet Kadiga, on | cried, and looked in the glass, and wiped away 
the contrary, was terribly shocked, ‘Allah pre-| her tears, and cried afresh. The gentle Zorahayda 
serve us!’ cried she, “they are singing a love-| leaned over the balcony and wept in silence, and 
ditty, addressed to yourselves, Did ever mortal | her tears fell drop by drop among the flowers of 
hear of such audacity? I will run to the slave- | the bank where the faithless cavaliers had so often 
master, and have them soundly bastinadoed.”’ been seated. 

“What! bastinado such gallant cavaliers, and But the cavaliers had not been so faithless 
for singing so charmingly!” The three beautiful| They still lingered in the neighborhood, and 
princesses were filled with horror at the idea. | through the renegado Hussein Baba, and the dis- 
With all her virtuous indignation, the good old | creet Kadiga, held communication with the prin- 
woman was of a placable nature, and easily ap-| cesses, and plotted an elopement. Everything 
peased. Besides, the music seemed to have a/ was finally arranged. The appointed night ar- 
beneficial effect upon her young mistresses. A | rived: the tower of the princesses had been locked 
rosy bloom had already come to their cheeks, and | up as usual, and the Alhambra was buried in deep 
their eyes began tosparkle, She made no further sleep. Towards midnight, the discreet Kadiga 
objection, therefore, to the amorous ditty of the | listened from the balcony of a window that looked 
cavaliers, into the garden. Hussein Baba, the renegado, 

When it was finished, the princesses remained | was already below, and gave the appointed signal. 
silent for a time; at length Zorayda took up a lute, | The duenna fastened the end of a ladder of ropes 
and with a sweet, though faint and trembling | to the balcony, lowered it into the garden and de- 
voice, warbled a little Arabian air, the burden of | scended. The two eldest princesses followed her 
which was, ‘“‘The rose is concealed among her | with beating hearts; but when it came to the turn 
leaves, but she listens with delight to the song of | of the youngest princess, Zorahayda, she hesitated, 
the nightingale.” and trembled. Several times she ventured a deli- 

From this time forward the cavaliers worked | eate little foot upon the ladder, and as often drew 
almost daily in the ravine, The considerate Hus- | it back, while her poor little heart fluttered more 
sein Baba became more and more indulgent, and | and more the longer she delayed, She cast a wist- 
daily more prone to sleep at his post. For some | ful look back into the silken chamber; she had 
time a vague intercourse was kept up by popular lived in it, to be sure, likea bird in a cage; but 
songs and romances, which, in some measure, re- | within it she was secure; who could tell what 
sponded to each other, and breathed the feelings | dangers might beset her, should she flutter forth 
of the parties. By degrees the princesses showed | into the wide world! Now she bethought her of 
themselves at the balcony, when they could do so | her gallant Christian lover, and her little foot was 
without being perceived by the guards, They | instantly upon the ladder; and anon she thought 
conversed with the cavaliers also, by means of| of her father, and shrank back, But fruitless is 
flowers, with the symboliecal Janguage of which | the attempt to describe the conflict in the bosom 
they were mutually acquainted: the difficulties of| of one so young and tender and loving; but so 


their intercourse added toits charms, and strength- timid, and so ignorant of the world. 
In vain her sisters implored, the duenna scolded 


ened the passion they had so singularly conceived ; | 

for love delights to struggle with difficulties, and | and the renegado blasphemed beneath the bal- 

thrives the most hardily on the scantiest soil. |cony; the gentle little Moorish maid stood doubt- 
The change effected in the looks and spirits of | ing and wavering on the verge of elopement; 

the princesses by this secret intercourse, surprised | tempted by the sweetness of the sin, but terrified 

and: gratified the Left-handed king; but no one | at its perils. 

was more elated than the discreet Kadiga, who| Every moment increased the danger of dis- 

considered it all owing to her able management. (covery. A distant tramp was heard, ‘The 
At length there was an interruption in this tele- | patrols are walking their rounds,” cried the rene- 

graphic correspondence: for several days the | gado; “if we linger, we perish. Princess, descend 

cavaliers ceased to make their appearance in the | instantly, or we leave you.” 

glen, The princesses looked out from the tower! Zorahayda was for a moment in fearful agita- 

in vain. In vain they stretched their swan-like tion; then loosening the ladder of ropes, with 
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desperate resolution, she flung it from the bal- 
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bubble—boiled up and was tossed about, until a 
female figure, richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly 


“It is decided!” cried she; “ flight is now out | rose to view. 


of my power! Allah guide and bless ye, my dear 
sisters !”’ 

The two eldest princesses were shocked at the 
thoughts of leaving her behind, and would fain 
have lingered, but the patrol was advancing; the 
renegado was furious, and they were hurried 
hurried away to the subterraneous passage, They 
groped their way through a fearful labyrinth, cut 
through the heart of the mountain, and succeeded 
in reaching, undiscovered, an iron gate that opened 
outside of the walls, The Spanish cavaliers were 
waiting to receive them, disguised as Moorish 
soldiers of the guard, commanded by the renegado, 

The lover of Zorahayda was frantic, when he 
learned that she had refused to leave the tower; 
but there was no time to waste in lamentations, 
The two princesses were placed behind their 
lovers, the discreet Kadiga mounted behind the 
renegado, and they all set off at a round pace in 
the direction of the Pass of Lope, which leads 
through the mountains towards Cordova, 

The fugatives made good their escape, while the 
timid Zorahayda remained asad and lonely cap- 
tive in her tower. Time wore on, and “the Al- 
hambra, like a slighted beauty, sat in mournful 
desolation among her neglected gardens. The 
Tower of the Infantas, once the residence of the 
three beautiful Moorish princesses, partook of the 
general desolation; the spider spun her web 
athwart the gilded vault, and bats and owls 


nestled in those chambers that had been graced | 


by the presence of Zayda, Zorayda and Zorahayda. 
The neglect of this tower may be partly owing to 
the superstitious notions of the neighbors, It was 
rumored that the spirit of the youthful Zorahayda, 
who had perished in that tower, was often seen by 
moonlight seated beside the fountain in the hall, 
or moaning about the battlements, and that the 
notes of her silver lute would be heard at mid- 
night by wayfarers passing along the glen.”’ 

The story of Zorahayda would be incomplete 
for our readers were we not to make a brief ex- 
tract from the ‘‘ Legend of the Rose of the Alham- 
bra,” as told by Irving. After the Moors were 
driven out of Spain, the Alhambra was fitted up 
for royal visits, and it is related that another 
maiden, strictly watched by a vigilant old aunt, 
lest some cavalier should carry her off, had her 
home in the “ Tower of the Princesses.”’ But a 
royal page saw and loved her, and they had secret 
meetings in spite of the watchful aunt. But on 
the removal of the court, the page departed, and 
left the maiden sick of love. 

At a late hour one midsummer night, in the 
words of the Legend, after the aunt of Jacinta 
had retired to rest, she remained alone in the hall 
of the tower, seated beside the alabaster fountain. 
It was here that the faithless page had first knelt 
and kissed her hand; it was here that he had often 
vowed eternal fidelity. The poor little damsel’s 
heart was overladen with sad and tender recollec- 
tions, her tears began to flow, and slowly fell drop 
by drop into the fountain. By degrees the crystal 
water became agitated, and—bubble—bubble— 


Jacinta was so frightened that she fled from the 
| hall, and did not venture to return. The next 


morning she related what she had seen to her 


|} aunt, but the good lady treated it as a phantasy of 


| her troubled mind, or supposed she had fallen 
}asleep and dreamt beside the fountain. ‘Thou 
hast been thinking of the story of the three 

Moorish princesses that once inhabited this tow- 
er,’ continued she, “and it has entered into thy 
dreams,”’ 

“* What story, aunt? I know nothing of it.”’ 
| “Thou hast certainly heard of the three prin- 
cesses, Zayda, Zorayda and Zorahayda, who were 
confined in this tower by the king, their father, 
'and agreed to fly with three Christian cavaliers. 
| The two first accomplished their escape, but the 
| third failed in her resolution, and, it is said died 
| in this tower.” 
| “T now recollect to have heard of i,° said 
Jacinta, ‘‘and to have wept over the fate of the 
gentle Zorahayda.”’ 

“Thou mayest well weep over her fate,’ con- 
tinued the aunt, ‘‘ for the lover of Zorahayda was 
thy ancestor, He long bemoaned his Moorish 
love; but time cured him of his grief, and he 
married a Spanish lady, from whom thou art de- 
scended.”’ 

Jacinta ruminated upon these words. ‘ That 
what I have seen is no phantasy of the brain,” 
said she to herself, ‘I am confident. If indeed it 
be the spirit of the gentle Zorahayda, which I 
|have heard lingers about this tower, of what 
|should I be afraid? I'll watch by the fountain 
| to-night—perhaps the visit wiil be repeated.” 

Towards midnight, when everything was quiet, 
she again took her seat in the hall. As the bell in 
the distant watchtower of the Alhambra struck 
the midnight hour, the fountain was again agi- 
tated; and bubble—bubble-—bubble—it tossed 
about the waters until the Moorish female again 
rose to view. She was young and beautiful; her 
dress was rich with jewels, and in her hand she 
held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and was 
faint, but was reassured by the soft and plaintive 
voice of the apparition, and the sweet expression 
of her pale, melancholy countenance. 

** Daughter of mortality,” said she, “* what aileth 
thee? Why do thy tears trouble my fountain, and 
thy sighs and plaints disturb the quiet watches of 
the night?’’ 

**T weep because of the faithlessness of man, 
and I bemoan my solitary and forsaken state.” 

“Take comfort; thy sorrows may yet have an 
end, Thou beholdest a Moorish princess, who, 
like thee, was unhappy in her love. A Christian 
knight, thy ancestor, won my heart, and would 
have borne me to his native land and to the bosom 
of his church. I was a convert in my heart, but I 
lacked courage equal to my faith, and lingered till 
too late. For this the evil genii are permitted to 
have power over me, and I remain enchanted in 
this tower until some pure Christian will deign 
to break the magic spell. Wilt thou undertake 
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**T will,” replied the damsel, trembling. 

“Come hither then, and fear not; dip thy hand 
in the fountain, sprinkle the water over me, and 
baptize me after the manner of thy faith; so shall 
the enchantment be dispelled, and my troubled 
spirit have repose.” 

The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped 
her hand in the fountain, collected water in the 
palm, and sprinkled it over the pale face of the 
phantom, 

The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She 
dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, 
crossed her white arms upon her bosom, and 
melted from sight, so that it seemed merely as if 
a shower of dew-drops had fallen into the foun- 
tain. 

Jacinta retired from the hall filled with awe and 
wonder. She scarcely closed her eyes that night: 
but when she awoke at daybreak out of a troubled 
slumber, the whole appeared to her like a distem- 
pered dream. On descending into the hall, how- 
ever, the truth of the vision was established, for, 
beside the fountain, she beheld the silver lute 
glittering in the morning sunshine, 

She hastened to her aunt, to relate all that had 
befallen her, and called her to behold the lute as a 
testimonial of the reality of her story. If the 
good lady had any lingering doubts, they were 
removed when Jacinta touched the instrument, 
for she drew forth such ravishing tones as to thaw 
even the frigid bosom of the immaculate Frede- 
gonda, that region of eternal winter, into a genial 
flow. Nothing but supernatural melody could 
have produced such an effect. 

The extraordinary power of the lute became 
every day more and moreapparent. The wayfarer 
passing by the tower-was detained, and, as it 
were, spell-bound, in breathless ecstasy. The 
very birds gathered in the neighboring trees, and 
hushing their own strains, listened in charmed 
silence, 

Rumor soon spread the news abroad. The in- 
habitants of Granada thronged to the Alhambra 
to catch a few notes of the transcendent music 
that floated about the tower of Las Infantas. 

The lovely little minstrel was at length drawn 
forth from her retreat. The rich and powerful of 
the land contended who should entertain and do 
honor to her; or rather, who should secure the 
charms of her lute to draw fashionable throngs to 
their saloons. Wherever she went her vigilant 
aunt kept a dragon watch at her elbow, awing the 
throngs of impassioned admirers, who hung in 
raptures on her strains, The report of her won- 
derful powers spread from city to city. Malaga, 
Seville, Cordova, all became successively mad on 
the theme; nothing was talked of throughout 
Andalusia but the beautiful minstrel of the Al- 
hambra, How could it be otherwise among a 
people so musical and gallant as the Andalusians, 
when the lute was magical in its powers, and the 
minstrel inspired by love! 

What could result from this but a meeting of 
the * Rose of the Alhambra” with the royal page 
who had taken her heart captive, and a happier 
ending of her love affair than had come to the 
gentle Zorahayda. 





GEMMIE AT THE BIG TREES. 


BY LAURA JAMESON DAKIN, 
CHAPTER IV. 
Big Tree Grove, August 9th, 18~—, 

My DEAR THELLA: There is a wonderfully hap- 
py atmosphere up here; not depressing, like the 
climate at ’Netaville. It would cure Frank and 
invigorate you if you could only get here; and | 
hope you will before long. Oh, I must tell you] 
am perfectly delighted and satisfied with the Big 
Trees—the ‘‘Sequoia Gigantea.’’ I have walked 
about them and into them, ran along the upper- 
most side of one fallen one, and rode horseback 
through the centre of another. Yes, rode in solemn 
state, with uncle and auntie looking in at one end 
of the tree and Mr. Dallas and his mother at the 
other entrance waiting for my exit. I have 
danced on a big-tree stump to the music of my 
own whistling (nobody looking or listening), have 
swung between two big trees, laughed, shouted, 
sung and run as wild as I pleased since my face 
got better. I had to be quiet so long, I feel like 
flying now. Auntie opens her eyes, says, ** Why, 
Gemmie Winthrope!’’ and laughs, too, 

You ought to have seen and heard the Missourian 
while he was here; he stayed three or four days— 
yes, six days, because he only went away last 
night. His name is Helmcroft. I praeticed on 
the piano a good deal the first three days of my 
stay here, so as to keep myself out of mischief. 
Sometimes he sat for an hour tipped back in his 
chair listening. I thought no more of it than! 
would if he had been a tame bear, though could 
hardly keep from laughing when he said my play- 
ing was ‘“‘mighty nice,’’ and that my fingers 
“worked right peart.’’ But when my face was 
well enough so that I could take daily rambles 
with auntie and talk as much as I pleased, he 
would always contrive to be of the party, and at 
every possible chance would plant himself before 
me, with his hands on his hips, and tell the most 
improbable stories of what he had seen or done 
“back home thar.”’ 

I thought I could never stop laughing when he 
undertook to measure one of the tallest trees, 
which is well surrounded by other trees, 

In explanation of the process, he said to Mr. 
Dallas: ‘‘ You kin measure the hite of any tree by 
pacin’ off till ye kin jest see the top on’t by stoopin’ 
down an’ lookin’ back plum betwixt yer knees,”’ 

Can you?” says Mr. Dallas, ‘‘ Well, you had 
better pace off three hundred and fifty feet, and 
see if the top just appears.” 

So off he strided, solemnly counting, ‘‘ Three, 
six, nine,” till he solemnly paced right out of 
sight and hearing. I declare, I just dropped on 
the ground, shaking with laughter. I know it 
was not nice for me to laugh so at his expense, 
but I could not help imagining how foolish he 
would look when he had at last counted the right 
number of feet, and should find himself “alone in 
his glory,” with no sign of the tree or his com- 
panions. For there would be so many other trees 
intervening, I did not believe his plan would 
work. He came back some time after from 4 
different direction, but made no report of his 
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“ measure,” and I dared not question him for fear 
of laughing, as I had before. 

But he has dared to question me about some- 
thing; he actually questioned whether I would 
“marry him,’’ and I said, ‘ No,” altogether too 
shocked even to indulge in a smile till he had 
gone away on the stage. Was it not ridiculous? 

This afternoon I brought out my little box of 
tools, and have begun to make some boxes of real 
big-tree wood, I shall make auntie a beautiful 
work-box to take home with her. I shall also 
make some pin-cushions of real big-tree bark, 
with a setting of wood around them, ornamented 
with bur-work of real big-tree burs. They will 
be treasures; do you not think so? When you 
see them, you will never again laugh at my boyish 
propensity for whittling, I feel sure of that. 

I had my workshop to-day in a corner of the 
piazza, behind uncle and auntie’s big chairs, for 
they were sitting out there enjoying the sunshine. 
Mrs. Dallas was taking her afternoon nap, and 
Mr. Dallas I supposed was in his room in the 
farthest corner of the second story writing his 
editorial—at least that is what I imagine he does 
when he shuts himself up for half a day. Sol 
whittled and whistled to my heart's content, ex- 
ecuting all my most brilliant trills and roundelays 
to my entire satisfaction, fitting and sandpapering 
the different pieces of my box meanwhile. 

There was a window close by me, and I had laid 
various little things up on the sill to be safely out 
of the way. By and by, as I reached up to take 
something, I saw a hand on the other side of the 
glass, and, looking higher, there was the face of 
Mr. Dallas, with a curious look in his eyes, as 
though he hardly knew whether he was dreaming 
or not. My lips instantly relaxed from their 
puckered condition. 

“Did my whistling disturb you? I beg pardon 
for being so noisy ; I did not know that you were 
near.”’ 

He opened the window as he answered: “I only 
came into this room to-day; there is some repair- 
ing to be done in the one I have been occupying. 
No, you did not disturb me; I only thought the 
birds were most kindly giving me a concert, 
which I assure you I enjoyed and appreciated. 
But let me help you about your work ;”’ and clear- 
ing a place on the sill, he stepped out beside me. 

“TI do not think I can trust you; I have not 
faith to believe that you can handle a knife as well 
as I can,” 

He smiled, and took from his pocket the most 
beautiful knife [ever saw. Now if there is any- 
thing I take especial delight in, it is a daintily- 
finished knife. 

“Oh, do let me examine it!’’ entreated I. 

It was silver, and pearl, and shining steel, the 
blades all sharp and perfect, and it did not smell 
of tobacco(?) What more could you ask in a 
knife? If anything, you had it, for set in one side 
of the handle was a tiny, twisted chain of gold 
that formed his monogram. He seemed pleased 
at my admiration of it. 

“You shall see how well it cuts, for it is a 
charmed knifé, you must know, and may do jus- 
tice to your work even in my hand,” said he, 








beginning to make a side piece for my box to 
match the one I was making. 

“Tf your knife is charmed, I suppose a fairy 
must have given it to you, and I shall expect it to 
work wonders. But now look at my pretty ham- 
mer and plain; my gimlets and saws are beauties, 
too, in their way. Indeed, all the tools in my 
chest are as dear to my heart as a long, smovth 
row of shining piano-keys, or my quaintly-carved 
chessmen when they are all standing ready for 
battle. Then I told him of all the curious things 
I had planned to be fashioned from this curious 
wood. 

‘* Which of these precious articles shall you give 
me when I go away?” he asked. 

“T was intending to make a work-box for your 
mother, and I will make a pin-cushion for you to 
take to your wife, if you think she would like it.” 
He looked at me with such a quizzical smile, that 
I quickly added: “‘ You think that it would not be 
acceptable.”’ 

** Oh, that is not it; but I was wondering whether 
you would allow me to make a choice.” 

“Certainly, choose anything you think she 
would like better.” 

“Well, I had it in my mind to ask you for one 
of the little frames you spoke of making, with 
your photograph in it.’’ 

“You shall have the frame, and put your own 
picture in it; but I am a stranger to your wife, 
she would not care for mine at all.” 

“T hope you will not always be a stranger to 
my wife,” said he; and by the way he spoke I 
thought he must love her very dearly. 

“T hope I shall not; I am sure I would like to 
know her. But, all the same, she cannot have one 
of my pictures until I know she would like it. It 
would be very obtrusive in me to send it other- 
wise.”’ 

Then we worked in silence for awhile, till he 
held up his piece smoothly finished. 

“Pray see if it is right, madamoiselle,” said he, 
in avery meek voice, as though he quite feared 
my censure. 

“Why, yes, it is full as good as my own work. 
I am surprised at meeting a man who can use a 
knife as well as I can.”’ 

“Thank you, I am glad to earn your praise.” 

“That was quite a concession for Gemmie to 
make,” said auntie, turning toward us. “She is 
as proud of her whittling as she is of playing the 
piano. Let me see your work, Mr. Dallas.” 

He laughingly laid it in her hand; and then she 
would have my piece to compare them. She 
turned them over and over, until she finally con- 
cluded that they were as near alike as they possi- 
bly could be. 

“‘T propose to have a picnic dinner in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ to-morrow. Will you and Mr. 
Winthrope and Miss Gemmie favor my mother 
and myself with your company?’ asked Mr. 
Dallas. 

“What! dinner in that big hollow tree? That 
isacurious idea. Yes, thank you, we will come 
if you think there will be no spiders dropping 
down upon us,” said Aunt Fanny, smiling a little 
dubiously. 
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“QO auntie!’ cried I, “ Please don’t think of | saw the inside all draped with white—even a broad 


spiders; I do not believe any one ever ate dinner : 


in that tree yet, and I am sure it will be perfectly 
delightful. Iam so glad you thought of it.’’ 

“T thought you would like it, though it will be 
a sort of farewell feast, as we are going away early 
the following morning.” 

“Are you? Then I will finish this box for your 
mother, and make another for auntie afterward.” 

“You are very kind, and I will help you again 
by and by, if you will allow me to do'so.” 

“Certainly! I shall accept your help next time 
without an instant’s hesitation,’ answered I, 
laughing. 

When he was out of hearing, auntie drew her 
chair a little nearer to me and questioned: ‘* Why 
do you not wish to send your picture to his wife? 
I am sure she would like the picture of the one 
who made the frame.” 

No, she would not—excuse me, auntie, I mean 
I am sure I shall not send it to her; and I must 
say I am very much surprised that he should have 
asked for it.”’ 

“For my part,” said auntie, musingly. 
never knew before that he had a wife.”’ 

“Why! how could you help knowing it? He 
never talks nonsense,”’ said I, thinking of Alton 
Hyde, Harry Plymouth and one or two other silly 
heads there at ’Netaville. ‘* Now, what are you 
laughing about, uncle? You'll shake yourself off 
your chair if you are not careful.” 

“Well, I have an idea—in fact, I have two of 
them, but I will tell you only one just now. It is 
an idea that will suit these Big Tree Grove pro- 
prietors, or I am greatly mistaken, What I say 
is this: let them get a.turning-lathe up here and 
turn out such little notions as you are making 
boxes, cups, cushion-stands, spool-stands, and all 
sorts of things—and sell them to travellers who 
would be glad to carry away some such little me- 
mento of their visit here. I tell you what, it 
would pay! They'd make their fortunes—not the 
travellers, but those who owned the turning-lathe. 
I must go and talk to the landlord about it. I 
would not talk for nothing; though if I was a 
young man with my fortune to make, they should 
let me have a share in the concern, you may be- 
lieve that,’’ and off he went as spry as a young 
man, 

Pretty soon I heard his voice, loud and earnest, 
occasionally interluded by the genial tones of the 
landlord. ‘‘Run by steam—rattle them out—be 
sure to take!’ were sentences that floated up 
around the corner of the portico, and showed that 
mine host was not hard to convince, He even 
came to see what 1 was making, and offered to 
provide me with some better material. than I had 
already collected, for which I was very grateful. 

Well, another day has gone—the day of the pic- 
nic. I worked very steadily at my box, and had 
it almost finished when the hour came for repair- 
ing to “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ Mrs, Dallas walked 
out with us, wondering as much as we did what 
her son had been doing in the way of making the 
tree a presentable dining-room. But we were 
soon reassured when we came to the large open- 
ing in the trunk, which served as a doorway, and 
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sheet tacked overhead for a ceiling, and matting 
spread underfoot, Then there was the neates} 
little table, well covered with eatables, and yet 
there were baskets of provision hung outside to 
be drawn upon for fresh supplies. We told Mr. 
Dallas he had done very well for a man, as he had 
ordered only enough for twenty persons instead 
of five. Indeed, there was such a reckless pro- 
fusion of food, we thought the hotel cupboards 
must be in the condition of Old Mother Hup- 
bard’s, 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dallas, “I did not wish to fee} 
that my dinner was in the least like Mr. Hallo- 
way’s oysters,”’ 

** How was that?’’ asked uncle. 

“Why, in what we call ‘early times’ here in 
California, I knew a man down in ’Friseo who in- 
vited half a dozen of his friends to take dinner 
with him, as he had often dined with them. They 
knew he was very parsimonious, and so did hot 
expect much of him; but when he served the 
oyster soup, dipping it slowly and apparently 
with anxious, arithmetical calculation, they were 
astonished to find that they had only two oysters 
apiece. And I suppose it struck even him that 
they made rather a feeble show in the large soup- 
plates, for he said, as he impressively cut and 
chewed his own portion: ‘ Th-there is not m-many 
oysters, but then they are very fillin’.’”’ 

“Oh, ho!’ shouted uncle, and threw himself 
back to laugh, forgetting that he was sitting on a 
cam p-stool instead of a chair, so he nearly lost his 
balance. Auntie dropped her knife and fork and 
sprang to the rescue, and Mr. Dallas caught him 
by the coat collar just in time to prevent his 
falling. 

“*T must apologize for giving you a stool,”’ said 
he, when quiet was restored. “ But I thought at 
first that chairs would prove rather too ‘fillin’’ 
for my dining-room.”’ 

Then we had another laugh ; and while I poured 
coffee for the old folks, uncle began to tell that old 
story of Mr, Cram, who ate thirty potatoes and a 
codfish at one dinner. 

“Yes, sir, his name was really Cram,” said 
uncle, just as he said it when we were little girls 
listening with astonished ears. ‘ Really Cram, 
sir; and he didn’t mind throwing in a plum- 
pudding for his dessert, either. He lived up in 
Albany—actually lived there, sir, Though itisa 
wonder, I must say, that he could live long any- 
where.”’ 

This was followed by other stories; and so the 
picnic was a perfect success, because there was 
plenty of laughing and talking and real happy- 
heartedness, which is hygienic seasoning, you 
know. 

After dinner, Mr. Dallas and his mother wished 
for a last walk among the trees, so that they might 
bid a fitting farewell to the ‘Three Graces,’’ the 
‘“‘Twin Brothers,’ the “Father of the Forest,” 
and all the rest of the kingly band. In this way 
the hours flew, and it was nearly sunset when we 
returned to the hotel. Then we had our songs and 
hymns, as we usually have had ef¥ery evening, 
unless there was a large party of strangers present. 
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You ought to hear uncle and auntie and Mrs, 
Dallas sing the “* Kaster Anthem,” ** Coronation”’ 
and “China.” I always think of father when we 
sing “ China,”’ for the first time I ever heard it he 
sang it; and I thought it the grandest of melodies, 
It went down into my heart, where I already had 
“Gethsemane” treasured as the most beautiful 
and soul-thrilling hymn ever written, ‘“ Easter 
Anthem,” as mother used to sing it, follows them 
very closely, and I often wonder if there are words 
and musie written in these days one-half as good. 
Or is my heart so hardened that it cannot be im- 
pressed as it used tobe? 

Mr. Dallas helps me with the choruses when it 
comes to songs, for then the good old people will 


not lift up their voices; but I notice that they | 


much prefer the old songs to the best of my new 
ones, 

Now I must not write any more; I must finish 
my box for Mrs. Dallas, Why do I not hear from 
you? If you do not write soon, I shall think you 
are sick, too, and come back to you. May all the 
blessings of the night be with you is the wish of 
your own GEMMIE, 


CHAPTER V. 
Big Tree Grove, August 16th, 18—. 

DARLING Sister THELLA: Why did I promise 
to write to you everything that happened to me 
while I should be away. Ah, my dear! it was not 
in my most distant imaginings that I should have 
anything difficult to tell, but it is so difficult that 
I have left the chronicle for three days and three 
nights. Shut your eyes, please, while you read 
it, or put cotton in your ears, as the Irish girl 
wished her mistress to do. 

The morning after the picnic, I woke early and 
dressed quickly, so as to put the finishing touches 
to my box and some other little things I had been 
making, 80 I only ran down to breakfast and then 
right back without going into the parlor at all. 
When the work-box was finished it was somehow 
so neat and so nearly like what I had planned it 
to be that I almost had an affection for it. You 
know sometimes we imagine things so much 
more lovely than our fingers can possibly fashion 
that our works disappoint us. 

I remember, when I was at school, of hearing a 
minister say: “It is right, when we have finished 
any work skillfully and thoroughly, to say it is 
well done, I think God teaches us not to depre- 
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| had whittled upon it myself, While I was still 
helping her about packing, Mr. Dallas came to 
the door, and seeing the box quite tinished, he 
came in and opened it. 

**Come, now,”’ said he, teasingly, *‘ is your pic- 
| ture and the little frame ready for me?” 

“‘ Not the picture; but I have made a little frame 
and some silk-reels, also a pin-cushion of big-tree 
bark with a plain band about it. I will show 
|them to youand you are welcome to take any or 
jall of them to your wife, if you think they will 


” 





| please her. 
| “Merey sakes!” cried his mother, staring at us 
in bewilderment, ‘Stephen has no wife—never 
| had, How could you think so?” 

| “He let me think so, and then tried to get my 
| photograph,” I managed to say, and flashing a 
scornful glance at him, I stepped through the 
| window that opened upon the upper piazza, flew 
along to my own window, went in and shut it, 
locked my door and sat down panting with such 
wrath as I have not felt before for years, 

In a moment there came hurried footsteps to my 
door and a knock on its panels, I did not stir. 
Another knock, but I felt sure Mr. Dallas was 
there, probably to excuse his deception. How 
dared he come? I would not have cared about 
his misleading me as to his having a wife or not 
having one, but to try to get my picture in that 
way was unpardonable, and I would not answer; 
so there was nothing for him to do but to go away 
again. After a time a softer step came patting 
along, and there was a softer knock at the door 
followed by Mrs. Dallas’s voice. 

** Miss Gemmie, do let mein, just for a minute.” 

There was no reason why I should keep her out, 
she was always kind and lovable, and I immedi- 
ately opened the door. 

“Oh, my dear child!’ she cried, putting her 
arms about me, “don’t you mind, please don’t! 
He feels so badly, and says he intended telling 
you how it really was before taking the picture, if 
he had found you willing to give it; and I know 
he would have done so. He is not dishonorable, 
Stephen is not, and you must not lay up hard 
thoughts of him. Come down and let him say 
good-bye to you.” 

“No; I will send my adieux by you; I would 
rather not see him.” 

“Then you do not forgive him? I am sure you 
will wish you had done so when we are gone, be- 
cause I shall go away feeling so unhappy.” 

**Do not feel troubled about it, Mrs. Dallas, not 





ciate our works, but only to remember with 
thankfulness who has given us the skill to execute | 
them, To remember that all His works are most | 
wonderful, most perfect, most glorious and ‘ very 
good,’’’ 

So I may tell you that my box did not disappoint 
me; it was well made and pleasant to look upon, 
and I was glad and thankful as I ran along the 


fora moment. If it was a joke, let it go for that 
and laugh at meas much as you please,” said I, 
trying to laugh a little myself for her benefit, 
though I knew in my heart that I was still angry. 

She shook her head at me, and then asked: 
“Tiow did you happen to think he was married, 
did any one tell you so?” 





corridor to, Mrs, Dallas’s room and tapped at the 
door, She was packing, and asked me to come in 
and help about folding her dresses. Then I put 
my little present in her hand, and she bent forward 
and kissed me with such delight in her eyes that 
it was better than many flattering phrases; and 


**No; no one told me, and I—I don’t know why 
I thought so, only they said he was an editor, and 
he is so different from other young men, I thought, 
of course, he must be married.” 

“Well, well! you should not take things for 
granted, at least not always. Now promise that 





yet she gave me my full meed of praise because I | you will come down to the door when you hear 
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the carriage. You ought to see me off, you know 
you ought to see me oif.’’ 

*“ Auntie will be there,’’ J answered; and then 
she shook her head at me again, as though I were 
very perverse indeed, but she kissed me, at the 
same time slipping a paper into my hand. 

“Stephen rushed away to his room and wrote 
this, and said I must give it to you if you would 
not see him,’’ and then she trotted away very fast, 
leaving the note in my unwilling hand. 

I looked at the paper, and I cannot deny that 
my heart began to beat a little quicker, for I knew 
the handwriting, I had seen it on numerous sealed 
packages which had sometimes been laid on the 
table to await the mail, I had wondered what good 
things they might contain, but here was a paper 
by the same writer, which I was at perfect liberty 
to open and learn its contents as soon as I pleased. 
Strangely enough, I almost dreaded to do so, yet, 
of course, I had some curiosity to know what he 
could say for himself, and equally, of course, I 
opened it almost immediately. But I must say 
my astonishment knew no bounds when I read: 


* DEAR GEMMIE: For you are very dear to me, 
and remember that I have a right to tell you so, 
and do not let my letter make you more angry 


with me at its very commencement. I waited in | 


the parlor this morning to tell you what you now 
know; to tell you that when I said I hoped you 
would not always be a stranger to my wife, I 
meant in my own heart that if I ever had a wife 
she should be yourself, Gemmie Winthrope, be- 
cause I love you, because I shall always love you. 
If you can give me the least hope, pray come 
down and shake hands at parting with, 
‘Yours, very truly, 
“STEPHEN DALLAS.” 


The letter looked as though it had been written 
with swift, vehement strokes from beginning to 
ending. He did not tear up a dozen notes before 
producing this one; knowing that, I could almost 
excuse his impetuosity; and I could not help 
really believing that he meant what he said. So, 
what to do about it, how to answer it, how to treat 
him rightly (even if he had not treated me rightly, ) 
I could not tell. 
there was no time, for I heard the carriage come 
around the drive and voices on the piazza below, 
Then I snatched a piece of paper and wrote: 


“STEPHEN DALLAS: It is too much to expect of 
me to decide that in ten minutes, I can only say 
good-bye. ‘*GEMMIE WINTHROPE,”’ 


I twisted it around a piece of quartz, opened my 
window and went softly and looked down over 
the railing. Hesatin the carriage with his mother 
beside him, but she was bending forward talking 
to uncle and auntie. He looked up and his face 
grew so white I felt half frightened and tried to 
look away, but his eyes held mine in spite of my- 
self, and they said so much to me in one little 
instant, that I actually began to tremble and almost 
to believe that perhaps I could have loved him if— 
if there had been nothing to be angry about. Then 
T put out my hand and dropped the pellet at his 
feet, and fied back into my room, feeling so per- 


I wanted time to think and} 





plexed and bewildered, as if it had been a month 
at least since the sun rose that morning. I heard 
the carriage drive away, but I seemed still to see 
his white face and the mute entreaty of his eyes, 

Uncle scolded me well when I went down, 
which I did not do until just before dinner-time. 

“T thought you were a sensible girl, Gemmie 
Winthrope,” said he; ‘‘and here you are getting 
vexed at next to nothing.” 

‘Mrs. Dallas told us a little about it, when we 
were going to send for you to come down; she 
felt very badly about it,’’ said auntie, with a very 
sober face. 

So I began to wonder if I had viewed Mr. Dal- 
las’s proceedings in too serious a light, and deter- 
mined to look at them in an impartial way. After 
reading his letter, of course I knew that he had 
intended to undeceive me, but then he need not 
have asked for my picture, and he might have 
said, ‘I have no wife,” when I spoke of sending 
something to her. I am vexed, so there! How 
dare he appropriate me so coolly and think that | 
should be his wife if he ever married? He need 
not marry unless he chooses to do so, I am sure, 

I slept well that night, and had no dreams at all, 
but the very minute I awoke, back came all yes- 
terday’s troubles and I was haunted by thoughts 
of Mr. Dallas, I played the piano, I whistled 
bird-calls and whittled at my boxes, but it was all 
of no use, my thoughts played truant in spite of 
my will. 

In the afternoon, the young ladies who have 
been here for a few days, went for a drive with 
their attendant cavyaliers, so, when I knew that no 
one would be likely to come among the Big Trees 
for some hours, I went out straightway to “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” in which we had our pienie, As I 
went into the tree, I found that the white drapery 
had been removed and there were the rough sides 
all blackened as the fire had left them. I looked 
away up into its heart; it was like looking up a 
monstrous chimney that the sweeps had not 
cleaned for half a century. There was a bit of 
matting left on the ground, and on this I sat down, 
determined to think now to some purpose and 
have it done with, but I found I could do no better 
here in the solitude of the forest than I could in 
the solitude of my own room. 

I do not know how long it had been, but sud- 
denly I heard impatient footsteps coming from the 
direction of the hotel. I barely had time to bury 
a certain letter in the depths of my pocket (I had 
been reading it again just to keep my anger up), 
when a shadow fell across the opening, and, look- 
ing up, I saw Stephen Dallas. I could not keep 
myself from giving a little startled cry as I sprang 
to my feet, I had been so sure that he was miles 
away. Inamoment he was beside me and had 
caught my hands in his. 

“Tt has been a thousand minutes, Gemmie Win- 
thrope.”’ 

“Tf it had been a thousand weeks it might have 
been better. I do not know,” said I, drawing 
away my hands. f 

“Then you are not glad to see me,” reproach- 
fully. 

“T am surprised at seeing you.”’ 
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“You wonder what brought me back. It was | talk very fast about the Northwest Passage, or 
not your note which came down from above, for | steam navigation, or some such far away subjects, 
there was not much encouragement in that, though | I am sure I cannot remember what, until we came 
I would begin to hope that if I gave you a great | to the hotel. 
deal more than ten minutes, you might think How strange it seemed that evening to have 
better of me. And I had decided to wait a reason- | him so attentive, and to know that I might accept 
able time before coming to you again, but my | his attentions if I pleased; and, oh, strangest of 
mother being somewhat agitated when she went | all, it almost pleased me to do so. But do you 
away, left some articles of value in her room, We| think I let him know it? No indeed! I would 
were near Murphy’s when she remembered them, | laugh and talk about steam navigation subjects, 
and so she decided to remain there with a friend | and sing the most practical songs, till auntie began 
while I came back, thinking all the way that I | to talk of retiring. Then I swept them a courtesy, 


should see you; feeling glad-all the way because | 
I should see you.”’ 

He said this so earnestly that I wanted very | 
much to run away, and yet I wanted, a very little, | 
to stay. I was so perverse—I was so strange to| 
myself, in fact, that I did not know what to say ; | 
I could not think of a word that, to me, seemed 
just right and perfectly proper, so I said just what 
I ought to have left unsaid, I suppose, considering 
the protestation it called forth. 

“You should have stayed away until you had | 
forgotten me.”’ 

“Do you think I can ever change? Ah, you do 
not know how lovable you are. Why, I began to 
love you the moment I bent over your poor 
wounded cheek, and saw your shy, brown eyes so 
nearmyown. But I made myself stern and cold, 
because I had always said my judgment should 
keep pace with my love; that it was all foolishness 
to love any one until well acquainted with them. 
So, during all my stay here, I made myself only 





coolly courteous to you, when I loved you with | 


my whole heart; I tendered you only common 
civilities, when I would have been glad to give! 
you my life. <A glance of your eye, even the flut- 
tering of your dress, almost made my heart stand | 
still, and yet I gave nosign. I did not try to win 
your love, and now how I am punished—how I 
am punished, for you despise me!’’ 

“Oh, no, no! I do not despise you; I think 
well of you; I have always thought well of you,” 
I protested, quite forgetting how angry I had but | 
just now been with him. 

“ And you do believe that I meant you nothing 
disrespectful or wrong in any way?’’ This time 
I hesitated to answer, and he continued: ‘I was 
surprised that morning to find that you thought I 
was married, and, if we had been alone, should 
have told you the truth immediately, but I thought | 
your uncle would tell you as soon as I was gone, 
as he knew I was not.,”’ 

“Uncle knew you were not married? So that 
is what he was laughing about—shaking himself 
till his chair creaked.”’ 

“Did he? Well, I have been sorry enough that 
I left my duty for him to do. But now we are 
friends ?”’ 

“ Yes,’”’ 

“And may I write to you when I go away?” 

Again I hesitated. I did not wish to say what I 
might repent of by and by; but when he urged 
his request, I said: “‘ After a few months, if you 
find you do not change, you may write.” 

“In two months, then—” 

““* Three is a few,’ ’’ I quoted, and then began to 





bid them good-night, and went to my room. 

The next morning Mr. Dallas went away; but 
I shook hands with him this time, and sent my 
love to his mother. 

“I will gladly carry your love to her,” said he. 
** But I would much more gladly keep some of it, 
at least, for myself.’’ 

I told him I could give him no such liberty. 
But afterwards I was thinking—is it absurd to 
send love to one’s friends as though it were a 
package done up in brown paper and tied with a 
string? I cannot help itifitis. I herewith send 
my love to you, and uncle and auntie send their 
love. If Ido not hear from you by next Friday, 
then look out of the window Saturday night, and 
you will see your sister, 

GEMMIE WINTHROPE, 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIND that I, Thella Stacy, will have to finish 
this chronicie, and I can perhaps do that as 


| well by telling you about our County Agricultural 


Fair as any other way. It was our first fair, and 


| we had been very anxious about it for weeks be- 


forehand, that it should do credit to the county as 
well as to the respectable little town of Manzineta- 
ville. It was to be held on the first and second 


| days of October—it should even have a third day, 


if it had life enough to survive three days. And 
on the evening of the first day we were to have a 
fine agricultural address, and on the evening of 
the second day there should be a ball, and on the 
evening of the third day there should be a busi- 
ness meeting of the association. It had taken 
time to stir up the people to a due importance of 
the occasion, to arouse their enthusiasm, and 
make them understand that our county must not 
fall far behind San Joaquin. 

At last everything was in working order, the 
race track laid out with due care and the hall filled 
with almost everything under our California sun. 
Mechanics had contributed, farmers had brought 
in famous samples of butter and cheese and the 
best wheat in the world. Gardeners had marshaled 
their biggest pumpkins, squashes and melons, 
headed by cabbages that were worthy heads of the 
vegetable kingdom, and flanked by beets that 
could not be beaten by any other country or 
county. Then there were such delicious, plump 
plums, incomparable pears, appetizing apples, and 
peaches that could not be impeached, so uncle 
said, if they were the very last of the season. As 
for the grapes and figs, and all other kinds of 
fruit, I have no adjectives to describe them. Come 
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and see, if you would know what they were 
like, 


Fancy articles were not wanting, for the ladies 


had retouched their school-girl pencilings and 
crayon sketches, selected their prettiest tidies, 
lampmats and patchwork. Girls brought their 
wax-flowers and  hair-work — everything 
would serve to fill up the tables and make a pretty 
show, And the result was quite grand, as Man- 
zinetaville may well remember, 

Very early in the morning of the long-expected 
day, the ladies throughout the town were busy in 
their gardens making wreaths and bouquets to 
fill up any apparant vacancies among the articles 
in the hall, and also to add brilliancy to the 
whole. 

**What wonders we can do w:th your beautiful 
garden flowers! I declare, it will look like 
tlower-show more than anything else,’’ said auntie, 
and then added with sudden inspiration: ** Why 
do you not carry down your big-tree boxes and 


other trinkets, Gemmie? Have you thought of | 


it?’’ 

“Oh, yes, I thought of it, but do not care to 
do it.’’ 

“Of course you must; they would attract more 
attention than all your bead-work, nice as that is.”’ 

“That is just the reason I do not wish to take 
them; everybody would ask if I really made 
them; and then they would stare and say: ‘Oh, 
my, how funny!’ Just as though a lady may not 
make a box as well asa tidy.” 

“Well, you might take them without your 
name,’ said 1; ‘just to make a nice addition to 
our table. I want every one to see that carved 
fan you made for me.” 

“No, I am tired of filling up that hall. We 
have carried down almost everything that was 
presentable now, excepting the bread-board and 
Annie’s old cradle, Frank made them, .Why not 
carry therm down, too, ‘just to fill up?’”’ 

That last had been a much-used phrase with us 
for a few weeks, and so we laughed heartily, 
glancing around at our denuded walls and what- 
not, concluding that we had done, even for our 
first county fair, all that could possibly be ex- 
pected of us. Yet we trotted down to the hall 
once more with our flowers to meet the flood of 
flowers that was already pouring in, and to help 
arrange them artistically, When this was done, 
the effect was certainly wonderful; and, with a 
sigh of relief, we returned’ home for a little rest, 

When we went down again later in the day, 
what a vast throng of people were circling in and 
out, and all around our tables, What praises and 
criticisms we heard. But we met old friends and 
acquaintances from other towns and counties, and 
such meetings amply repaid us for all the fatigue 
of our labors. 

Finally, as almost every one was leaving for the 
race-ground, I looked out through the great open 


doors, and there, coming across the Plaza, was | 


Uncle Winthrope and Mr. Cleve, the president of 
the society, accompanied by a stranger, with 
whom they were in earnest conversation. 

“There is a stranger with President Cleve,” 
said I, ‘It must be the gentleman who is to give 


that | 


a} 
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| the address this evening. He is a very fime-look. 
ing man, I am sure.” 
**I hope he will be an interesting speaker, it jg 
| so long since we have heard anything really good,” 
| said Gemmie, turning listlessly toward the door; 
| but as her eyes met those of the approaching 
stranger, her face flushed its rosiest, and then ag 
suddenly grew pale. 

“Why, it is Mr, Dallas!’ cried auntie, spring- 
ing forward to greet him. 


“Ah! it is Mr. Dallas, is it?” said I to myself, 


stoéping to pick up Gemmie’s parasol, which she 
had dropped unheeding. 


“And it is only about 
seven weeks since he left the Big Tree Grove,” 

Uncle, auntie and the president seemed to vie 
with each other in talking; so for a few minutes 
| there was no chance for Mr. Dallas or Gemmie to 
| say much beyond the first greeting, even if they 
had felt inclined to do so; but presently she re- 
/mem ered me, and gave me an introduction to 
him. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Dallas,’ I said; 
| ** for Uncle Winthrope has so often spoken of you, 

I almost feel as though you were one of my friends, 
too, Come up home with us now and have some 
tea,”’ 

“Certainly, certainly!’ urged uncle. “ You 
must come up with us, to be sure. Mr. Stacy is 
over there, just across the Plaza, serving as one of 
the committee on stock ; but he will be here pre- 
sently. It will not take them long to award pre- 
miums on all there is there. Pshaw! farmers 
must be proud of their cattle in this State. Puro 
shiftiessness! is my opinion about it,” 

‘*What is the matter now?” asked I, laughing. 
**Does not California stock come up to your ex- 
pectations ?”” 

** No, indeed! Do you call one pig stock ?” 

**Come, come !’’ began President Cleve, blandly, 
** You are too hard on us; there is a fine yoke of 
steers, and a frisky young colt, besides the pig; 
and then just look at the horses entered for the 
races.”’ 

“TI don’t care a fig for the races—in fact, I dis- 
approve of racing altogether,’’ said uncle, bluntly, 
“Opinions differ,’ returned President Cleve, 
with dignity, and then he crossed the room to the 
| corner where auntie was showing Mr. Dallas the 
|mammoth pears, ‘‘ Will you accept of a seat in 
|my buggy, and go out to see the races to-day, or 
are you too tired from your stage ride?” said he, 
addressing Mr. Dallas, deferentially. 

“Thank you, I think I will not go out to-day, 
| if you will excuse me.”’ 
| “As you please, To-morrow will be the best 
| day out there, as the ladies will ride then, I am 
obliged to be on the ground myself to-day, but I 
will meet you early this evening,’’ and he bowed 
himself away in his most gracious style. 

When Mr, Dallas had sufficiently admired the 
contents of our hall, and declared that the melons 
and pears were larger than any at the San Joaquin 
Fair, had approved of my decision as to which jars 
of pickles and jelly were best, and agreed with 
uncle in his opinion of the bread, we left every- 
thing to the doorkeeper and went home, Frank 
having now joined us. 
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But what ailed Gemmie? She would go into} 
the kitchen and help me get tea ready, when there 
was so little to do, It was like a farce for two 
women to work at it, I told her. And after supper 
she would not leave me until every dish was in 


its place. | 


“ You are acquainted with Mr. Dallas, Gemmie, 


and ought, in common civility, to help entertain spriag, just before uncle and auntie go home, 


him,” said I, with sisterly severity. 

“Uncle and auntie are perfectly competent to 
do that, for awhile at least, and you ought to know 
it,” she answered, with righteous indignation in 
her voice; which was really a pretence, however, 
for she had to hold the plate she was drying very 
high that I might not see her laugh. 

Finally we went to the parlor together, but 
auntie stopped us at the door, 

“Gemmie,”’ she commenced, in a low voice, but 
very anxiously, ‘do you not notice how thin and 
haggard Mr. Dallas looks at times—how very 
much changed he is? Do you suppose he is pre- 
disposed to consumption? What will his poor 
mother do if it is so?” 

Gemmie caught her breath, turned sharply, and 
looked across the room to where Mr, Dallas was 
talking with Frank, It happened that he looked 
up just at that instant; what he saw in Gemmie’s 
eyes [am sure I do not know, but he left Frank 
most abruptly and came over to us, 

‘Miss Winthrope, you used to tell me about 
your garden; will you show it to me now?” 

“ Certainly,’ answered Gemmie, “Ict us all go 
into the garden, Mr. Stacy will like to show you 
his rare plants and trees,”’ 

They went out slowly through the open door, 
where the red glow of sunset glanced through the 
clambering vines, Uncle Winthrope tipped his 
chair down from its angle and rose to follow 
them; but auntie sat down and put out her little 
foot, 

“ Augustus, I cannot take another step till my 
shoe is fixed. There is anail standing up through 
the sole, at least the point of it is, and it has hurt 
me all the afternoon, and it has fretted me so,” 

“Why didn’t you change them then, do you 
suppose I’d wear shoes that hurt me?”’ 

“ No, not longer than you could help; but when 
the nail began to hurt me, I could not well come 
home to change them, Now get the chisel or the 
hammer, Frank,” 

So it came to pass that no one followed the two 
in their wanderings about the garden, and when 
they came back I suppose Gemmie had recon- 
sidered her decision about there being three 
months’ delay before there was any letter-writing 
between them, for it was not a week after Stephen 
Dallas went away till she was answering one of 
his letters, And now she writes so often, and 
every letter is long enough for my last chapter, if 
I may judge by the way the envelopes swell out 
their pretty pink sides. But when I told her so, 
her cheeks rivalled the envelopes for color, and 
she acknowledged, with a pleasant light in her 
eyes, that she had at last consented to send Mr. 
Dallas her picture, and that must be the reason 
the letter was so thick and heavy that it required 
two or three stamps to carry it, 








“Iie will be here next week to spend Christ- 
mas,’’ she said, patting her letter with her resy 
lingers. 

* He is not going to take you away then, is he?’’ 

“Oh, no indeed! I shall not follow your ex- 
ample as closely as that, never fear,’’ 

“'Then I am sure the wedding is to be in the 


” 


She nodded and smiled as she went down the 


| garden-path toward the post-oilice, but not a word 
| did she say. Ten minutes later uncle and auntie 


came down through the back garden; they had 
been for a walk on the hills and came down that 
way for a hunt among our strawberry vines, 
Aunt Fanny had a handful of strawberries, quite 
red and fragrant, but not so tender and delicious 
as they are in the spring. 

*“*T should not wonder if we could get at least a 
small bowl full of them by Christmas if we search 
every bed carefully,” she said, pulling the little 
green caps from those in her hand as carefully as 
though they were something rare and wonderful. 

‘What glorious weather this is,” said uncle, 
taking a great, deep breath. ‘It does not seem in 
the least like winter, when I think of the snow- 
drifts in the East.” 

**T shall have to laugh at you, uncle,” said I; 
“for your arms are loaded again with Manzineta 
canes, you fairly bristle with canes, though you 
have brought home so many already that almost 
every room in the house bristles with canes, too ; 
and any one not acquainted with your mania 
would think that I was a firm believer in old- 
fashioned discipline—‘spare the rod, spoil the 
child,’ ” 

“Well, Iam sure I furnish you rods enough to 
spare,’ laughed uncle. ‘ But I must own there 
is a fascination in selecting and cutting them, for 
every day I think I find better ones than I brought 
home before, and no wonder, for Manzineta is the 
most splendid wood for canes that I ever saw; 
there they grow already smoothed and painted— 
just look at them, it is wonderful!” 

“ Yes, I see, and I dare say you will be packing 
your trunk with them and leaving your good 
clothes here; that blue broadcloth would cut over 
charmingly for asmall boy I know of, so pray do 
not tear down the pockets with such weighty geo- 
logical specimens as you are every day collect- 
ing—imperfect agates, doubtful opals, genuine 
crystallized quartz, bright-colored pebbles and 
small variegated boulders, I declare you can no 
more tell when you have found the prettiest stone, 
than when you have found the prettiest cane.”’ 

Then Uncle Winthrope laughed again one of his 
real shouting laughs, for he does enjoy his winter 
in California so very much, How he watches the 
thermometer, counts the rainy days, and glories 
in the sunny ones; how he watches the grasa 
growing on the hills, and the onions, peas and 
turnips growing in the garden. He helped Frank 
about planting them early in November, but 
prophesies that they will not be large enough to 
cook before the middle of February. 

Christmas! yes, surely I ought to tell you some- 
thing about our Christmas, but it was so quiet and 
happy, With no startling incidents to record, that 
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I am not sure it would interest the reader; and I 
do not know as I ought to tell how, when we were 
in the full tide of preparation for the festivities of 
that dear holiday, and Gemmie had just pulled the 
turkey from its scalding bath and laid it before her 
with all its feathers dripping, she paused suddenly, 
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NE day as Miriam sat reading to her father— 





lifting her pretty head and tipping it to one side, 
listening intently. | 

“The stage has come,’’ she said, pulling off her 
big work apron, “and I suppose I must run just! 
for a minute and speak to him, but I'll be back | 
directly so as to help you again.” 

“No, don’t come back,” said I; “I'll excuse 
you for the rest of the day—a minute will not 
satisfy M.. Dallas, I am sure,” 

“Tt must satisfy him, for I cannot think of leay- 
ing you alone,” she replied, with a determined 
little toss of her head, as she vanished into the 
hall; and—well, I am pretty sure that there must 
have been a mistletoe hanging in that hall, but 
when Gemmie made her tardy appearance in the 
kitchen again, and I questioned her about it, she 
said there was no misiletoe in the house, 

“Then we must have some, so that there may 
be a traditional excuse for kissing,’’ said I, and 
Gemmie could not answer a word. 

What a joyous Christmas Eve that was, uncle 
was so good and boisterous, like a veritable Santa 
Claus, making us all hang up our stockings before 
we went to bed, and the next morning I found in 
mine the nicest black silk dress pattern, just what 
I had been wanting for so long a time. Every- 


body else, too, seemed to find the very thing they 
wanted most hidden in their unshapely stockings. 

But now the days are flying, and Gemmie’s 
wedding-day is drawing near, and I say to her, as 
she sits at work on a beautiful silver-gray dress, 
which is every bit pretty enough for a bride: 
**Gemmie, shall I make your wedding-wreath of 


wild flowers? They are crowning the hills in all 
their glory, shall the sweet mignonette crown 
you, little sister?” 

“T had not thought of having a crown, 
answers, while a rosy flush creeps into her cheeks. 


” 


she 


“Yes, I think you must have some wild flowers, | 


I know I can arrange them wonderfully pretty 
with geranium leaves, I’ll try at least.’’ 

Uncle Winthrope and Aunt Fanny will return 
to their Eastern home in April, so Gemmie’s wed- 
ding will come off before that time; it was all 
arranged when Mr. Dallas was here for the holi- 
days, so I have but few words more to say, though 
I hope you will be interested to know that Gem- 
mie will live here in California, where I can see 
her at least once a year, and I am sure she will be 
a happy little woman whether she has great riches 
or not, for Mr. Dallas is better than the “ Judge.” 
You remember what I said about that, do you 
not? I knew how it would be, but Gemmie says 
it all came about from her visit to the Big Trees, 

THE END. 





“T NEVER complained of my condition,” says 
the Persian poet Sadi, “ but once, when my feet 
were bare, and I had no money to buy shoes; but 
I met a man without feet, and became contented 


() not so much in the effort to win his thoughts 
away from himself by any interest he might 
take in her book, as in the hope of soothing his 
unusually restless state of mind by the power oj 
her voice over him—word came to her that Phely 
Ewing had called, Since Phcebe’s first visit to 
Miriam in her new and humbler home, a strony 
and tender friendship had grown up between the 
two girls, and searcely a week passed that they 
| did not see each other. A few times Miriam had 
| returned the calls of Phoebe, but the visiting had 
been for the most part all on one side. Phcebe's 
| father was a man of considerable wealth, living in 
handsome style, and keeping horses and carriages, 
|} the use of which his daughter had at will. As 
| frequently as she could induce Miriam to accom- 
pany her, she would take her out to ride; but it 
was not often that the latter could be prevailed on 
to go. 

**Who is it?’”’ asked Mr. Ray, with the usual 
disturbance in his manner when any one called 
to see his daughter. 

* Phoebe Ewing, 
her book aside. 

*Can’t your Aunt Mercy see her as well?” 

**No,” said Aunt Mercy, who entered at the 
moment, a soft smile on her pure and gentle face, 
and a pleasant though half-chiding tone in her 
voice. ‘‘ Phoebe didn’t come to see me.”’ 

*“She’s always coming here. I wish she'd stay 
at home,” returned Mr. Ray, in a weak, fretful 


replied Miriam, as -she laid 


voice. 

* Now that’s right down selfish in you, father!” 
said Miriam, with a pretence of chiding him, at 
the same time drawing an arm about his neck in 
a fond way. She held him closely for a moment 
or two, and then added: “If I should go out fora 
short time this morning, you mustn’t scold about 
it. I’ve been in the house for over a week, and if 
I don’t get the fresh air I might grow sick, and 
then what would you do?” 

* Will she get sick, Mercy? Do you think she 
will get sick?’ asked Mr. Ray, looking up at his 
sister, with an anxious expression on his face, 

“If you wish to keep her well, Adam, you must 
let her have more air and exercise,”’ replied Aunt 
Mercy. 

The weak old man turned his eyes upon the face 
of Miriam with a half-alarmed, wistful expression, 
and said: ** You do look pale, my child. Oh, 1 
hope you're not going to be sick! What should 
I do?” 

“Don’t get frightened, father dear. I’m not go- 
ing to be sick if I can help it. And now you 
mustn’t think about me until I come back,” 

“When are you coming back ?”’ 

Mr. Ray leaned forward in his chair with the 
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anxious, almost grieving look sometimes seen 
in the face of a child when its mother is going 
away. 

“Oh, right soon! Phosbe has calied to take 
Ruth and me out for a short ride in the Park. 
Ruth hasn’t seemed very bright for the last few 





days, and it will do us both good.” 

Mr. Ray sank back in his chair with a prolonged | 
sigh, and Miriam went down to meet her friend, | 
who had come by appointment to give her a ride | 
in the Park, 

Over a year had passed since the beginning of | 
that closer friendship; which had gradually deep- 
ened into a more than sisterly love. Phoebe went | 
much into society, and often met Edward Cleve- 
land; more frequently of late than earlier in the | 
year. It was but natural that she should observe 
him closely. As the months went by, she saw a | 
gradually progressing change, and noted the 
higher sense of enjoyment which he manifested | 
in the society of young ladies; but especially in 
the society of Grace Howard, whom he was almost 
sure to single out from the rest, if she happened to 
be in any company where he was present, and 
give her the largest part of his attentions, She 
saw with deep concern the difference in his man- 
ner toward Grace from that which marked his 
intercourse with other young ladies. It was freer 
and more cordial, and seemed to indicate some- 
thing beyond a passing friendship. As for Grace, 
it was plain to every one that she was doing her 
best to make herself attractive in his eyes; even 
going at times beyond a true maidenly delicacy of 
bearing in her efforts to draw him to her side. 
But nothing of all this was even hinted at by 
Phosbe in her intercourse with Miriam, who rarely 
made any allusion to her engagement with Mr. 
Cleveland. 

As for Edward, we grieve to say that the bright, 
sunny face of Miss Howard was coming more and 
more frequently between his inner vision and the 
face of Miriam, out of which the laughter had long 
since gone, If he had seen the two faces in con- 
trast, the heavenly beauty of the one would have 
so thrown the other into shadow as to rob it for the 
time of all attraction for hiseyes, And still, for 
all the charm that Grace had thrown around him, 
and for all the enjoyment he had in her society,: 
whenever the thought of making her his wife in- 
truded itself upon him, as it would sometimes, his 
respiration seemed to stop, and a sudden constric- 
tion to seize upon his breast. 

Ah, if the ardent young man, so impatient of 
hindrance and delay, had never lost this inner 
sense of painful repulsion when the thought of 
having Grace for his wife came into his mind, 
how different his life might have been! But at 
each new intrusion of the thought its hurt and dis- 
turbance grew less, until at last he came to dwell 
upon it as something not so very repellant. It 
must not be supposed that he set her in any com- 
parison with, or felt for her anything like the pas- 

sion he cherished for Miriam ; a passion that might 
be covered up, as coals are sometimes covered 
with ashes, but which could never be extinguished 
except through a moral perversion so great as to 
destroy his spiritual manhood. If there had been 





no barrier to his early union with Miriam, Grace 
might have doubled her efforts to win him, but 
all her blandishments would have been as nothing 
in his eyes, It was the almost hopeless uncer- 
tainty that rested on his future if he must wait for 
Miriam, that wrought steadily with the young 
man, and betrayed him to disloyalty of thought, 
and in time to disloyalty of purpose, 

Miriam’s subtle inner sense was too acute not to 
perceive almost the very beginnings of his defec- 
tion, She had long watched for the signs, and 
feared their coming; and though through delay 
and discipline her spirit had been able to clothe 
itself with strength and patience, when the signs 
came it seemed as if life must go out in the night 
and winter that followed, It was very dark and 
very cold ; and she sat alone for a little while, like 
a prisoner thrust into a narrow dungeon, shiver- 
ing and in despair; but only for a little while, 
The hand that was leading her along the rough 
and desolate way it was best for her, and for other 
lives that were to be made richer through the dis- 
cipline of her life, that she should go, closed upon 
hers more tightly. The Friend of her soul—her 
“faithful, unchangeable Friend’’—drew nearer, 
and she felt the warmth and blessedness of a love 
deeper and truer than any human love. Strength 
came in all her times of sorest need, for she was 
learning to look to the Strong for strength, and 
was finding a balm in Gilead for her sick and 
wounded soul. 

Edwaré did not cease his visits, but came often, 
drawn by the love thatstill held him to the maiden 
of his choice. How gladly would he have lifted 
her to his side. Had that been possible, he would 
have broken away with almost a sense of loathing 
from the fair siren who was charming his ears 
with her music, and lulling him to a sensuous 
sleep while she wove her toils about him. But 
there was no early promise of such a blessed con- 
summation; and as he looked into the coming 
years, he saw no certain period, even though afar 
off, on which to rest an expectation. And so, 
wearied with waiting, and sick with hope deferred, 
he turned himself away, slowly but surely, from 
Miriam ; and as he turned from her, suffered him- 
self to be drawn closer and closer to her poor rival, 
in a marriage with whom anything like a heart- 
union was wholly impossible. 

Of Edward’s growing interest for Grace Howard, 
Miriam had no suspicion. She had known Grace 
as a beautiful and attractive girl, who was fond of 
admiration, and had seen enough of her to leave 
the impression on her mind that she was both 
proud and heartless. During the year she had 
met her twice, once on the street and once in com- 
pany. On both occasions Grace had given her the 
cut direct; on the street by looking her in the face 
with a cold stare, and in company by turning her 
back upon her as they met in a crowded room, 
not giving a sign of friendly recognition. It was 
but natural that Miriam should feel the cruel 
slight; but it did not leave a very deep impres- 
sion. 

On the evening previous to the day on which 
Phosbe Ewing called to give Miriam and her little 
sister a ride out into the country, Edward Cleve- 
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land paid a visit to Grace Howard. He had in- 
tended going to see Miriam, but he was not in 
very good spirits, and felt that it would be more 
agreeable to pass an hour or two with the bright, 
fascinating girl, who always welcomed him with 
an overflowing cordiality, than to spend the time 
with Miriam, in whose society there had not been 
of late the old freedom. He found Grace more 
than usually charming. She entertained him with 
descriptions of things seen during a year’s resi- 
dence in Europe; showing both taste and intelli- 
gence in her criticisms on art; and great wit and 
vivacity in her remarks on some of the people she 
had chanced to meet. Ifa little inclined to satire, 
* its smiling piquancy made it something quite 
enjoyable. Her piano stood open, and, at ‘Ed- 
ward’s request, she played and sang until her 
voice lifted him into a heaven of enjoyment; for, 
in music, she was an artist of rare ability. 

Never before had she seemed so lovely in the 
young man’s eyes; and yet, almost sternly present 


with him was the thought that in finding such | 


rare pleasure in the society of this fascinating girl, 
he wes disloyal to Miriam. 


and expressions of admiration which Grace was 
80 earnestly trying to extort, 

Something turned the conversation upon a new 
suburban residence which a citizen of large wealth 
had recently built. Theample grounds, that were 
laid out with exquisite taste, had been thrown 
open for a short time to the public, and the foun- 
tains; the statuary; the shrubbery and flowers; 
the green-houses filled with rare plants; the lawns, 
soft and smooth as carpets of velvet; the drives, 
leading through dense bits of woods, or around 
the margins of glassy'little lakes, or circling the 
tops of hills from which the eye could take in far- 
off stretches of fine landscape, were the admira- 
tion of all who had seen them. Miss Howard so 
managed the conversation as to extort from Ed- 
ward an invitation to drive her out to see these 
beautiful grounds on the next day. He had never 
before asked her to accompany him anywhere; 
nor had the thought of doing so crossed his mind. 

The invitation was scarcely beyond his lips ere 
he regretted having made it. What if, by some 
strange fatality, Miriam should happen to see 
them together? Or, what if some intimate friend 
of Miriam’s should encounter them and tell her 
of his faithlessness? We give the word that was 
in his thoughts. The bare possibility of such a 
thing fell upon him like an evil shadow and trou- 
bled his peace. Even Grace noticed a change after 
he had given her the invitation, and half guessing 
the reason, made new efforts to charm him; and 
she was so successful that she held him by her 
side to a later hour than he had ever stayed 
before. 

‘T will be here at five to-morrow,” he said, on 
leaving the fascinating girl, who shone radiantly 
upon him to the last. As the door closed and he 
went out into the dark and silent street, the 
shadow that had fallen upon him grew deeper, and 
the weight on his bosom heavier. What would 
he not have given to recall that invitation! But 
it was too latenow. His rest was troubled that 





But for this, he 
might have been tempted to utter the compliments | 





a a 
night by haunting dreams, some of them full of 
prophetic warnings; and when he awoke at day. 
dawn, his mind in a calmer state, and was able to 
see clearly the dangerous ground on which he wag 
standing, he felt a shudder of fear, while his soy) 
turned from the false charmer who was tempting 
him to disloyalty, with a feeling of intenser love 
for the only woman with whom he could ever be 
truly mated. 

As the day wore on, and the time drew near for 
Edward Cleveland to keep his engagement with 
Miss Howard, a feeling as of some impending 
calamity began to rest upon his spirits. So strong 
did this become, that he half resolved to break 
the engagement; but as he could not do this with- 
out breaking his word and, at the same time, giy- 
ing an unpardonable offence, he pushed the 
thought away, and at the appointed hour called 
for the young lady, who had dressed herself for 
the ride with a taste and art that gave the highest 
attractions to her form and face. Edward had 
come reluctantly, and with a purpose not to be 
over-agreeable ; but the beaming countenance and 
brilliant eyes that could not conceal their plea- 
sure, acted like a spell, and he gave himself up, 
without a struggle, to the subtle power this woman 
was gaining over him. 

The afternoon was one of the finest of the sea- 
son. It was early autumn; too early for the 
forests to put on their royal robes, though here 
and there a tree flamed out on the dark green 
background of the woods. The air was still, and 
nature had that restfulness which is only per- 
ceived in the fullness of the seasons, when the 
harvests are gathered and the year has done its 
work, 

During their drive through the city, both were 
nearly silent; but as soon as they were out of its 
noise and busy life, and among the woods and 
fields, they began to feel the new influence by 
which they were surrounded, and fell into a plea- 
sant talk, in which Miss Howard drifted toward 
her companion on the current of thought and 
feeling which she was quick to see had been stirred 
by the season and the peculiar beauty of the day. 
Edward Cleveland was a lover of nature, and 
easily impressed by its many and subtle influ- 
ences, and Grace, with her tact and fine fancy, 
was able to simulate an equal love, and to charm 
her companion by the utterance of sentiments that 
seemed born of the hour, and in harmony with 
all that was pure and true in both the inner and 
the outer worlds. She was careful not to lead the 
conversation, content to watch its drift, and then, 
with ready skill, to join her thoughts with his, 
giving them increase and variety, and often 4 
more exquisite form. 

Grace had never before had so good an oppor- 
tunity to read her companion. She had studied 
him often, and tried to find out the accessible 
points in his character, and the unguarded doors 
by which to gain an entrance to his favor. Some 
of these she had discovered, and by them secured 
a@ measure of the influence she was seeking to 
acquire over him. But now she saw a new and 
better way—thé way of his tastes and sentiments. 
His love of nature and the beautiful in nature 
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was very strong, and he was fond of connecting 
the outer world of matter with the inner world of 
mind, and of lifting lower things by a rational 
symbolism into fixed relations with the higher 
things of the human soul, 

Led away by the subtle influences around him, 
Edward, as they rode along, began to speak of the 
ideas that were flowing into his thoughts, half for- 
getful that his companion was only a fashionable 
girl who, even if she understood him in part, 
could find but little interest in what he was say- 
ing. Grace had listened in silence, her quick 
fancy lifting itself to the level of his ideas, and 
her ready memory holding the thoughts to 
which he was giving utterance. He had said, as 
he drew his horses’ reins at a point where the 
river lay smooth as a mirror a hundred feet below 
them: ‘‘ Why are we so peculiarly affected at the 
sight of water? It matters not under what aspects 
or under what conditions we find it, whether in a 
broad river or a murmuring stream, in a tiny cas- 
cade or a mighty cataract, in a lake or in the ocean, 
the sight of water always makes an impression on 
the mind peculiarly its own, Except the feeling 
one has in the presence of a high mountain, I 
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know of none so strong and lasting as that made 
by water. Take water from a landscape, and you 
rob it of half its beauty. We go miles to see a} 
little stream come leaping down a hundred feet or | 
more at a single bound, and sit for hours, held by 
a strange fascination from which we find it almost 
impossible to get free,”’ 

And Grace answered, taking her cue from what 
he had been saying before his eyes fell upon the 
river: ‘‘Is it not because water is the symbol of 
something higher and purer in the soul than any 
other natural object ?”’ 

Edward turned, half in wonder, and looked into 
his companion’s clear, beautiful eyes. They were | 
full of a new intelligence; yet gentle and loving as 
they had never seemed before. 

“Do you know anything about this symbolism 
of nature?”’ he asked, betraying just enough sur- 
prise to give Grace a hint of the pleasure her re- 
mark had occasioned. 

“Not a great deal,’’ she replied, with affected 
modesty. ‘‘ But the little I have learned in this 
direction makes me eager to know more. I can- 
not tell how much your conversation has delighted 
me, You shall be my teacher.”’ 

She leaned toward the young man, who felt her 
warm breath on his cheeks. Never before had 
she looked so lovely in his eyes. 

“TI know but little myself,’ he returned. “It 
is a science so universal and profound that the 
longest life is not full enough of years to get the 
learner much beyond its alphabet. I have only 
reached the A, B, C, and am not yet able to spell 
a word,”’ 

“Teach me the A, B, ©.” 

Just as Grace was saying this, and while she 
leaned toward her companion with a glance not to 
be mistaken in her face, a carriage, which had 
been approaching almost noiselessly, swept by. 
For a single moment Edward saw the white face 
of Miriam; then it flashed past him, and was 





gone! It seemed like an apparition. 





He did not turn to look after the retreating car- 
riage, nor did he betray by word or gesture the 
shock this encounter had given him. But he was 
silent for full five minutes afterwards, and when 
he spoke again, in answer to a remark made by 
Miss Howard, his voice sounded strangely in her 
ears. She tried to lead him back to the theme on 
which they had been conversing, but its interest 
was gone, and he could not take up the subject 
again. The presence of that white, shocked face, 
which he had encountered for a moment, obscured 
everything. It seemed as if he could see nothing 
else, and nothing else had any power to hold his 
thought. 

From the river bank he drove rapidly to the 
elegant villa, with its lovely grounds, which they 
had come specially to see. But nothing therein 
touched his sense of beauty. His horses’ feet 
could not bear him swiftly enough throngh this 
little world of enchantment. He did not see its 
many attractions, nor feel the exquisite harmonies 
of color and form that everywhere appealed to the 
tastes and sentiments. His inner sight held back 
these outward impressions, and they passed from 
the reflecting retina as an image passes from the 
surface of a mirror. 

Miss Howard made a few fruitless efforts to re- 
awaken his interest in things around them, but 
his replies were so cold and unappreciative that 
she soon lapsed into silence, thinking it best to let 
him alone. She, too, had seen and recognized 
Miriam, and the white face was haunting her also; 
but not with any awakenings of pity or remorse. 
She saw it more as the face of a threatening demon 
than as that of a human sufferer, just pierced by 
an arrow, the point of which had reached to the 
heart. 

On returning to Miss Howard’s residenee, Exd- 
ward helped his companion from the carriage 
without even looking into her face, and parted 
from her at the door with only a cold “* good-bye,” 
averting his gaze as the word dropped curtly from 
his lips. He was almost rude, and purposely so; 
for he felt toward her at the moment an intense 
repugnance, Miriam had been lifted again into 
her true and royal place in his soul, and this 
gilded idol, before which his knees were about 
to bend, cast down to the dust and spurned as 
a foul and unsightly thing. He had passed 
through a brief intoxication, and now, grown 
suddenly sober, was feeling the shame, the self- 
disgust and the wretchedness that follow a de- 
bauch. 

Alone in his room, he gave himself up to the 
most painful reflections, He had never felt more 
deeply than now that his life would be incomplete 
without Miriam—that no woman could ever take 
her place in his affections—that, as he loved her 
now, he must love her always and forever. He 
was able so to rise into self-forgetfulness as in a 
measure to put himself in her place, and to feel 
something of her anguish of soul as she saw hjm 
apparently drifting away from her, while she 
stood like one chained to the shore. 

“My poor Miriam!” he groaned to himself. 
‘* What have I done?”? My poor Miriam! I have 
broken her heart.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
T an early hour in the evening Edward called 
to see Miriam. After waiting for a few mo- 
ments, he heard steps descending the stairs, and, 
to his disappointment, Aunt Mercy came into the 
room, Her face wore an unusually sober expres- 
sion, 

‘* Miriam is at home?” he said, with a question- 
ing concern in his voice. 

‘““Yes; but she is not feeling very well this 
evening,’”’ Aunt Mercy replied. 
‘“‘ Nothing serious, I trust.” 

oonceal his great anxiety. 

“No, I think not. Miss Ewing called for her 
this afternoon and took her out riding. Some- 
thing happened during the drive; I don’t know 
what it was; but she came home looking like a 
ghost and went straight to herroom., I’ve been 
in to see her several times, but the only thing I 
can get from her is, that she’ll be better in a little 
while, and would rather be left alone. She keeps 
her face turned away so that I cannot see it. I 
feel troubled about her, poor child! Miss Ewing 
did not come in, so that I had no chance to make 
any inquiries of her.”’ 

“Do you think Miriam will see me?’’ inquired 
Edward. 

*T cannot tell.”’ 

** Will you ask her?”’ 

“*Yes.”” And Aunt Mercy left the room. She 
came back with word that Miriam wished to be 
excused, as she did not feel well enough to see 
any one. 

** Did she send no other word?” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, I wish that I could see her, if only for a 
single moment!"’ exclaimed the young man, his 
troubled feelings picturing themselves in his face. 
**Go to her again, and say that I must see her, if 
only for an instant.’’ 

“T fear that it will be of no use, Edward; but 
I'll take your message.” 

“Say I must see her.” The young man spoke 
with a sudden excitement of manner. 

Aunt Mercy came back, after staying longer 
than before, slowly shaking her head as she en- 
tered. 

‘She will not see me?” 

** Not to-night,” replied Aunt Mercy. 

** What did she say?”’ 

“Only that she could not see you to-night.” 

**Tt is hard—very hard—hard for us both, Aunt 
Mercy !”’ exclaimed Edward, showing great dis- 
tress of mind, ‘‘I know what ails her.”’ 

“You do?” The pale, quiet face of Aunt Mercy 
flushed. with a sudden interest. 

“Yes. I was driving out with a lady and she 
saw me.”’ 

The color faded slowly out of Aunt Mercy’s 
face, and a look of concern crept into it. 

“Tt must have been something more than that, 
Edward.” 

**Nothing more than that, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

** Who was the lady ?”’ 

** A Miss Howard.” 

The young man saw a change in the expression 


Edward could not 





of Aunt Mercy’s countenance, and a little draw. 
ing together of her placid brows, as though the 
mention of this name had affected her unplea- 
santly. She made no remark, and he was troubled 
and embarrassed by her silence, 

**May I talk to you, Aunt Mercy,” he asked, a 
strong appeal in his voice. “Oh, I must talk to 
you!” And he reached out and grasped the hands 
of Miss Ray, and held them nervously. 

“Certainly, Edward. You may talk to me as 
freely as you will.”’ 

They sat down together, Edward still holding 
one of the hands he had taken. 

* And first let me say, come what will, I shal! 
love Miriam, and only Miriam, and that to my 
dying day.”’ ‘ 

“*Come what will!’’ Aunt Mercy drew a little 
away from him, ‘“ What do you mean by come 
what will?” 

Edward felt the quick change in her manner, 

“Come what will of hindrance, or impediment, 
or hope deferred that makes the heart sick,” he 
answered, speaking out strongly and with a pas- 
sionate thrill in his tones. ‘‘If Miriam could be 
mine to-day, I would consider myself the hap- 
piest man in all the world. If I knew that she 
would be mine to-morrow, or next month, or next 
year; nay, even in two or five years, I could wait 
in hope, and count myself still a happy man. 
But this utter uncertainty. This haunting fear 
that after all she is never to be mine. O Aunt 
Mercy! How can I bear it? I get desperate 
sometimes.” 

His face had grown pale and agitated. 

*Fine gold will stand the hottest. fire,” said 
Aunt Mercy. ‘Only its counterfeit is burned to 
ashes.”’ 

There was no rebuke, nor even warning, in her 
voice; only a calm, impressive utterance of the 
sentiment, 

“True love,” she added, “is like fine gold, 
You may throw it into the fire, but it will not be 
consumed. After the intensest furnace-heat, you 
will find it lying pure at the bottom of the eru- 
cible.”’ 

Edward was looking at her intently, his eyes 
lifting and widening. He did not reply, and she 
went on; “If your love be fine gold, Edward, it 
will stand the fire, burn it never so fiercely. If 
only counterfeit it will be consumed.” 

‘“*My love is gold!’ cried the young man, a 
strong throb of feeling in his voice, ‘‘and there 
is no fire hot enough to consume it.”’ 

“I trust not, Edward, both for your sake and 
for Miriam’s, God’s ways are not as our ways. 
He is leading our dear one up toward Himself 
along a steep and difficult road; and every step 
she takes is in weariness and pain. But every 
day she is becoming sweeter and purer, and every 
day rising toward the higher levels of true wo- 
manhood, If she is ever to be yours, my young 
friend, you will have to wait God’s own time; and 
that may be very long. Miriam will not break in 
mad impatience from the duties that have been 
laid upon her. As her day is, so shall her strength 
be. Such is the divine promise, Come what 
may, it will be well with her in the end, The 
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fires into which we are sometimes cast do not} has not the patience and courage to share. And 
burn forever. When our dross is consumed, God | so, after meeting and walking together for a little 
takes us out of the furnace, and we have peace | while in sweet and tender accord, they are thrust 
and rest. Such peace and rest will come to Miri- | asunder, each life hurt and marred. But love 
am; and whether you will be its sharer or not, | does not die. Even though their paths are widely 
lies with yourself alone.” | separated, and they may never again in this world 
Aunt Mercy’s voice was very impressive. She | look into each other's faces—even though both 
had never before had so-good an opportunity for | should wed unwisely—in some inner chamber of 
talking seriously with Edward Cleveland, and | the soul of each the other’s image will dwell, and 
there were many things in her mind that she | there will be times when the heart will kneel be- 
wished to say. He had bent his head, dropping | fore it, and the old love return with its irrepres- 
his eyes to the floor, and was listening intently. | sible yearnings.” 
After a pause, Aunt’ Mercy resumed: ‘‘Few men} A tremor of feeling had crept into Aunt Mercy’s 
and women find, in this world, their real counter- | voice, and something like the far-off echo of a 
parts—the souls that answer to souls; and love is wail sounded through it in the young man’s ears. 
too often but a mistaken semblance, or a sad | He was also moved to the very depths of his soul. 
Marriages are too often entered into | New thoughts filled his mind, and new resolves 


counterfeit. 
were in his heart. 


from selfish and worldly considerations; and not 

from that genuine love which draws heart to heart “I will wait for Miriam,” came almost solemnly 

with a mutual attraction. There is no true con- | from his lips, ‘let the time be long or short. Oh, 

junction and no real happiness in such marriages, | if I could but see her to-night, if only for a single 

For the sake of appearances, or out of a native | moment!’’ he added, his voice rising to a tone of 

kindliness of disposition, or to secure peace and | eagerness. ‘‘Go to her again and say that I can- 

comfort in the family, or for one of a hundred | not leave without seeing her.” 

similar reasons, married partners who have no| Aunt Mercy went as she was desired, but soon 

internal affection for each other, often live together | came back alone. 

in harmony; but neither of them ever knowthe| ‘She will not see me!’’ fell in bitter disappoint- 

joys of a truly wedded pair, Edward. It must, | ment from Edward's lips. 

I think, be one of the saddest of all sad things; ‘“ Asleep,” said Aunt Mercy. “ And I do not 

when a man or a woman, after marriage, awakens | think it best to waken her. What message will 

to the conviction that love has been a cheating | you leave?” 

counterfeit; and that instead of the tender union| ‘‘Say that I love her.” 

of-which there had been such pleasant dreams,| ‘‘ Nothing more?” 

only a life-long toleration was possible!’ ‘What more can I say? Does not love include 
The young man caught his breath in a quick | everything?” 
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inhalation, and shivered, but did not lift his eyes | 


from the floor. 
“It has been one of my pleasant thoughts,” 


Aunt Mercy did not reply. Her countenance 
wore a serious aspect; for memory had just been 
far back among the records of her own life, turn- 


continued Aunt Mercy, after a slight pause, “‘ that | ing some pages that could not be read again with- 
for every man and woman who desires a true | out deep emotion. She, too, had loved and been 
marriage, such a marriage will be provided, If| loved; but in that tender feeling everything had 
not here, then in the great hereafter.’’ not been included. Alas! how little had been in- 
Edward looked up into her face with a quick | cluded for her—if we except the discipline and its 
glance of surprise. She saw and naiaestaed its | work of purification. But shall we say “ Alas?’ 
meaning. Nay; except as to the lower and external things 
“A true marriage is a union of souls,” she|of her life. As to the higher things into whieh 
went on, speaking with deliberation, ‘and cannot | she was able to rise, more was included than we 
take place unless there be an internal fitness. It | have words to tell; and for the most of her time 
has been another of my pleasant thoughts that | she now dwelt among these higher things, serene 
conjugal pairs are born, and that they often meet | and patient. 
in this world. When that takes place, they must “Edward!” said the saintly woman, her man- 
know each other instantly and be drawn together | ner growing still more impressive, and her voice 
by a subtle and mysterious attraction. Love at rising into a tone of warning, ‘“‘my concern for 
first sight is not all a poet’s dream.” both you and Miriam is very great; and there- 
Aunt Mercy paused again, waiting a few mo-| fore it is that I am speaking so plainly, If the 
ments to give her listener an opportunity to ques- | hunfan heart were not very weak and often self- 
tion or reply. deceiving, its love might, as you say, include 
“Unhappily,” she continued, her clear eyes|everything, and its plighted faith be wholly 
looking steadily into those of Edward Cleveland, | trusted.” 
“such pairs are not always united here, even| A crimson stain dyed the young man’s face. A 
though in meeting they know each other, and | hurt, almost angry look, flashed into his eyes. 
heart leaps to heart in an ecstasy of joy. They| “Is it generous to say that, Aunt Mercy ?’’ he 
are often held apart by worldliness, by self-interest asked, with much bitterness. 
or by family pride. The condition of one may be| “It is the truth with which we are dealing, Ed- 
lowly, and the other lofty—speaking after the ward,’ Miss Ray replied, her tones softening, 
manner of men. One may be called to pass | “and truth is sometimes very hard and stern—but 
through trials and tribulations which the other always kind at heart; wounding but to heal, if 
VoL, XLIv.—19. 
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that be possible. Forewarned, forearmed, The felt the change in his daughter’s state of mind, and 


ery ef ‘ Danger! may be very startling, and even | 
otfend the ear of a false security ; but it is a cry of | 
warning and should never go by unheeded. You 
are standing, I believe, in the most momentous 
crisis of life. The trial of your strength is 
going to be very great—greater than most men are 
able to bear. But few women are called to pass 
through the deep waters that are now rising about 
the feet of our dear Miriam; and fewer still have | 
love’s light shining above the dark billows, or | 
love’s strong arm to sustain them until the land 
beyond is reached. The night will not be so dark | 
for her, nor the waters so deep, nor the way so | 
dreary if she have love’s arm to lean | 
upon, and the voice of love to cheer and comfort,”’ 

‘*T call Heaven to witness—’’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said Aunt Mercy, checking the young | 
man; “let fidelity be the witness of your love. 
That it is deep and strong, I know. But whether 
fit will stand the ordeal through which it may have 
tto pass, is the great and solemn problem of your | 
life. God will take care of Miriam in any event. 
Faithful to duty, she will have her reward. After | 
ther long night, morning will break ; after her sor- 
row, joy will Her peace shall flow as a 
river. But 
When her shall have flowed out from 
‘ark ravines in which it has been hurt and broken 
on jagged rocks, and lost sometimes to the very 


your 


and long 


; 
t 


come, 


' 


you: 


life 


light of Heaven, into the green meadows that lie | 


9)? 


ibeyond, how shall it be with you? 
tdward Cleveland, out of whose face the sudden 
flush had gone, took both of Aunt Mercy’s hands 
in his, and held them for a few moments with a 
strong, His features were agitated, 
and there were tears in his eyes. He stood fora 
little while without speaking, and then, 
turned to go, i: “* Tell her I love her.”’ 
Annt Mercy could reply, he was gone, 


nervous grasp, 


Bef re 


sai 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
J HEN Miriam came down from her room on | 
? the next morning, her face looked older by | 
years, and there was a suffering curve about her 
lips pitiful to see. Aunt Mercy kissed her as she | 
direw her arm lovingly about her. Neither re- 
ferred to the evening before, and Miriam took up } 


tber duties and burdens and carried them almost} over a minute 


She seemed more like | 
Even to her father | 


@ilently through the day. 
cone dreaming than awake. 
iher manner had lost its quick responsiveness ; and 
‘even he observed that something was wrong, and 
grew restless at the change, his eyes following her | 
at times as she moved about the room, a tr@ubled 
expression haunting them. 

As the day wore on, a gradual change was seen 
in the aspect of Miriam’s countenance. The old | 
look faded out, and the girlish softness returned. 
The fixed, dreary expression of her eyes gave | 
place to one of resigned and tender meaning. She | 
was:imore alone than usual; sometimes leaving | 
her father for an hour at a time; and what was | 


will it be well with you also? | 
the | 


as he| 


| 


| finger, and so made him free of his promise. 


was touched by a vague feeling of pity. 

Aunt Mercy waited until Miriam’s changing 
states of feeling should lead her to speak of what 
was passing in her mind, It was late in the eyen- 
ing when, sitting alone in Aunt Mercy’s room, 
Miriam said, her voice not quite under her cop- 
trol: “I think, aunty that I shall not see 
Edward again.’’ 

“Not see Edward 
Mercy, in surprise. 

‘It will be best I think. Her voice was lower 
but steadier. ‘I have no right to ask him to mak: 
so great a sacrifice for me. 

At this moment Aunt Mercy saw that Miriam's 
engagement-ring had been removed. 

** My dear child, what does this mean!’ she ex- 
claimed, catching up Miriam’s hand,‘and looking 
at the finger from which the ring had been taken. 
“You are acting rashly and prematurely, I fear. 
What have you done with your ring?” 

“Only taken it off as yet; but I am going to re- 
turn it to Edward, him freedom again. 
Everything has changed since he placed it on my 
hand. The promise I gave him at the time I have 
not been able to keep, may not be able for 
years to come. He ve free as of old again; 
as free as before the day of our first meeting; and 
it must be my act that sets him free. Through no 
| weakness or hesitati: shall it ever be 
said of him that he was disloyal to his promise; 
| that because of the sorrow and misfortune I have 

been called to endure he deserted me. No, no, | 
will not have that said of him.”’ 

Miriam’s beautiful had grown intensely 
bright; a deep flush was on her cheeks; her head 
was lifted and thrown a little back with a resolute 
air. 

“Shall I give 
night?” asked Aunt 

She answered 
| there was a change in her face 
| out of it. 

“ He said: ‘ Tell her I love her.’”’ 

Miriam’s head drooped forward, and she sat 
motionless for a long time. Then Aunt Mercy 
saw her right hand move toward her left hand, 
and her right fingers rest over the one from which 
she had taken the rir She was still again for 
; and in this stillness was recover- 


dear, 


again!’ exclaimed Aunt 


Living 


and 


must 
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no 


mine 
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you message he sent last 
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nor “no; but 
the strength fading 


“ yes ” 


rea 


ing her strength. 

“T have taken off the ring that he placed on my 
The 
same hand that set it there once must set it there 
a second time, if it is ever worn by me again, 
| said, with a calmness of utterance that surprised 
Aunt Mercy; but the warmth did not come back 
to her face, and there was a heavy drooping of her 


” she 


| dark eyelashes. 


“* We will not talk any more about it now,” said 
Miriam, in answer to a slight remonstrance, “It 
can do no good, I have been along time in coming 
to this conclusion, locking on this side and on that 
for a door of escape. But He who is leading me 


noticeable, the weak old man did not call for her | | along a way that I know not, has at last made my 
with the restless impatience so common if she | duty plain, and I can no longer hesitate. Edward 
wereiaway for any considerable. period. Even he | must be free. If, in his freedom, he remain faith- 
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ful to the love he has plighted, and wait for me 
until I can go to him, I will make him the truest 
wife man ever had. If he cannot wait, then 
Her voice gave way, and she did not finish the 
sentence, 

“But, Miriam,” replied Aunt Mercy, after wait- 
ing for a little while, ‘“‘ere you not in this act 
really pushing him away from you? It is not 
freedom, if you leave him no alternative.” 

The girl did not answer ; but it was evident from 
her manner that Aunt Mercy’s suggestion was 
troubling her, and that she had lost a measure of 
her clear perceptions. The way in which she had 
resolved to walk did not lie as plainly marked as 
she had seen it a little while before. A flood of 
doubts and questionings came rushing in upon 
her mind. Was she really about to push Edward 
away from her, instead of only giving him free- 
dom? 

“We will not talk any more about it to-night, 
aunty, dear,” she answered, in a veiled and 
choking voice, There were tears in her troubled 
eyes. 

‘‘May our loving Father make the way plain 
before you, my darling.’’ And with this tender 
benediction, Aunt Mercy left her alone. 

On the evening of the next day, Edward called, 
but Miriam would not see him. 

“T am not strong enough yet,’’ was her reply to 
Aunt Mercy. 

“What shall I say to him?” 

“Say what you think best.” 

“Shall I give him the reason you have given to 
me?”’ 

“No.” 

“* What then ?”’ 

“Ask him to excuse me for this evening, and 
say that I will see him at any time he may call 
after to-morrow. It were better, perhaps, that I 
should not see him at all. Oh, if I only knew 
which was the right way!” 

Aunt Mercy did not try to influence her niece, 
but took the message to Edward Cleveland. He 
said but little, and after sitting for a few minutes, 
went away. 

On the next evening a large entertainment was 
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light of the chandeliers, she seemed the loveliest 
picture his eyes had ever looked upon. She did 
not, as on other occasions, make any effort to draw 
him to her side; and though she knew the instant 
he came into the parlors, affected not to be con- 
scious of his presence. 

Edward turned his eyes from the beautiful 
vision with a feeling of pain at his heart, and tried 
to shut it away from his inner sight. But the 
more he tried the more vivid the image became, 
and it seemed to him, for a little while, as if he 
could see nothing else. For over an hour, he kept 
himself, as far as it was possible to do so, at a dis- 
tance from Grace Howard, and only once in that 
time met her face to face in the crowd. The smile 
that lit up her countenance in that brief recogni- 
tion was very sweet, and gave him a sense of 
pleasure. It was not long afterward that, seeing 
her alone, he drew to her side. There was a slight 
embarrassment with both, for both remembered 
but too vividly their last meeting and parting, 
though neither made the slightest reference 
thereto. 

Edward noticed a reserve about Grace that he 
had never seen before. She had lost, for the time, 
her old brilliant manner, and her old sparkle and 
wit in conversation. Her voice had a subdued 
tenderness when she spoke that affected him 
strangely. She was the same and yet not the 
same; and the admiration he had once felt for her 
personal charms and graces of mind, found itself 
touched now by the warmth of a deeper senti- 
ment. He had come with a protest in his mind, 
and a feeling of rejection in his heart; and now 

| both were fading out of sight, and in the society 
| of this false-hearted and designing girl, he was 
again finding a dangerous enjoyment. 

From that time they were together for most of 
the evening, Grace not seeming to hold him by 
any visible effort, yet observing all his moods of 
mind, and seanning every sentence that fell from 
his lips with a sleepless alertness that let nothing 
escape. 

Two or three times, as they moved through the 
rooms, or stood talking together, Miss Ewing en- 
countered them; and Edward saw in her eyes, 


given at the house of old friends of the Cleveland | that were each time fixed steadily upon him, an 


family, and, little as Edward felt in the mood for 
a festival occasion, he had no good excuse for re- 

maining away. He knew that Miss Howard 

would be there, for she had spoken of this party 

at their last meeting, and of her intention to be 

among the guests. For this reason, if for no 

other, he would, if not for the social offence it 

must give, have absented himself altogether. He | 
did not wish to meet this young lady again, at 
least not for the present. She stood too closely 
connected with the suffering, suspense and humi- 
liation of soul through which he had passed dur- | 
ing the last few days, for him to think of her | 
without a feeling of rejection. 

But the beautiful charmer, warned by that | 
meeting with Miriam, and its effect on Edward 
Cleveland, that she was in danger of losing her | 
power over him, had given unusual care to the | 
effective adornment of her person; and when the 
young man saw her again, and in the dazzling | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


expression that he understood and that made him 
feel, for the moment, very uncomfortable. He 
knew her as one of the old friends who had not 
deserted Miriam in the evil days which had fallen 
into her life; and remembered ‘that she was with 
her at the time of their recent unhappy meeting. 
But for her presence in the rooms, and the mean- 
ing in her eyes whenever he met their fixed and 
warning gaze, he would, ere the evening’s close, 
have again been drawn wholly within the subtle 
influence Miss Howard was seeking to throw 
around him. Every time his eyes rested upon 
her form, and every time he looked into her face, 
his thoughts went to Miriam, and a shadow fell 
upon his heart. 

The evening was drawing to a close, and more 
than half the guests were gone. Grace had gone 
up to the dressing-room, and Edward was linger- 
ing in the parlors until she came down. A few 
moments after she left him, Phoebe Ewing drew 
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to his side and laying her hand on his arm, said: 
‘Will you be offended if I speak a plain word or 
two?” 

“Certainly not, Miss Ewing,’ he replied, But 
she saw the blood rise quickly to his face, They 
walked down the room, her hand still resting on 
his arm, and seated themselves in a bay-window 
where they were quite alone. 

“T am Miriam’s friend, Mr. Cleveland—her 
mostintimate friend, I think—and love her deeply. 
All that concerns her happiness touchesme. Now, | 
what I have seen this evening, coming, as it does, 
so quickly upon an incident I need not mention, 
troubles me very much.”’ 

Miss Ewing paused, watching keenly every | 
changing expression on the young man’s counte- 
nance, The red stains were already fading out. | 
She had ventured upon a doubtful task ; might do | 
harm rather than good; and she would not have | 
been surprised if Edward had met her interfer- 
ance with an angry retort. But her few words 
produced the very effect she had desired to make. 
They broke the charm Miss Howard had thrown | 
around him, and left in his mind a feeling of shame 
and self-rebuke for what was more than half dis- 
loyalty to Miriam. 

**You need not be troubled, Miss Ewing,’’ the 
young man replied, with a soberness of manner 
he could not throw off. ‘* Miss Howard isa bright, 
intelligent girl, and I find her society pleasant. 
Beyond this, I have no more interest in her than 
in any one of the score of charming young ladies 
I meet in society. To you let me say, that I would 
a thousand times rather have spent the evening 
alone with Miriam, than in this gay company. I 
should not be here to-night were this party not 
given by friends of our family, who would be 
hurt at my absence. Say to Miriam when you 
see her, that—’’ 

““No, Mr. Cleveland,’ returned Miss Ewing. 
“Tt is not my intention to say anything to Miriam. 
But there may be others not so prudent; and this 
is why you should be guarded in the character of 
your attentions to young ladiesin public. You 
were not guarded to-night, let me say in all frank- 
ness. Pardon the liberty I have taken, and the 
plainness with which I have spoken. I would 
have been false to duty had I not dropped a word 
of warning.” 

She arose, adding as she did so: “ A very little 
thing, just now, may set a high wall between you 
and Miriam. Her true heart will not bear even a 
seeming disloyalty in yours; and I am afraid it 
has already taken the alarm.” 

Miss Ewing saw an ashen pallor in the young 
man’s face, 

‘“* What can I do?’ he asked, in a tone which 
betrayed the distress of mind into which he 
had been thrown. ‘I have called twice this 
week, and both times Miriam has refused to see 
me.” 

“Not what you have been doing to-night. If 
Miriam had seen you as I have seen you this 
evening, the high wall of which I spoke would be 
standing between you now!” 

She turned and left him without another word. 
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As he looked after her retreating figure, he saw 


Grace in the.parlor door, a white hood relieving 
her dark hair, and a beautiful India shaw] drawn 
closely about her slender figure. She made a 
lovely picture, the charm of which was not wholly 
lost. Her eyes were searching through the room 
and he knew that it was for him; but he turned 
himself away, and sat immovable until she was 
gone, 

When Edward Cleveland reached home that 
night, his soul tossing on a restless sea, he found 
a letter on his table, and knew the writing at a 
glance. As he took it up, his heart stood stil), 
His fingers had closed upon a hard substance 
within the envelope. Unsteadily he opened the 
letter. As he did so,a ring fell upon the table, 


|}and the flash of a diamond came into his eyes, 


He knew the ring at a glance. It was the one 
which, nearly two years before, he had placed on 
Miriam’s finger. The letter read: 

“DEAR Epwarp: When you placed this ring 
on my finger, I thought to become your wife ina 
few short months; but nearly two years have 
passed and I have not yet been able to fulfil the 
promise I gave you. I may not be able to fulfil 
it for years to come—how many, our loving Father 
only knows, And so I return this seal of onr 


| betrothal, and absolve you of all pledges. We 


stand now to each other as we stood before you 
placed it on my finger—both free. God bless you, 
Edward! ; 

** Yours, ‘without any variableness or shadow 
of turning,’ ** MIRIAM.” 


Twice Edward Cleveland read this letter, which 
so shook in his hand that he could scarcely see the 
words, Then he bowed his head upon the table 
before which he was sitting, and scarcely stirred 
for the space of more than an hour. 

(To be continued.) 


TAKE this wise lesson. Aspire to the higher 
places, and leave those you now have for othe: 
beginners, Aspire, but remember that you shal! 
win them only by present content, and by doing 
faithfully what you now have in hang. You reach 
them only because you have more than filled 
your present place. If, because you think your- 
self too good or too big for it, you decline its 
duties, you will simply demonstrate your unfit- 
ness for it; the shrinkage will appear, and you 
will slip into a smaller and a smaller place. In 
the long run, and for the most part, men are found 
in the places they have fitted themselves to fill. 
Aspire and look forward to independent positions, 
but only by rounding out and overloading present 
duties. 


THE detestable habit of talking of people rather 
than of things opens the way to abuses we might 
check with a word if we would. If the art of 
conversation were taught and encouraged as it 
should be, were we as far advanced in civiliza- 
tion as we believe ourselves, we should get rid 
of the incubus of personality, and with it of a 
great deal of undeserved obloquy, and the burrow- 
ing destruction of small treacheries and unnoted 
dishonor, 
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EAGLESCLIFFE.* 
BY MRS, JULIA ©. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XII. 
PIECE of business in which Karl became 
A at once entirely engrossed. The ships of 
Tarshish, King Solomon, the Queen of 
Sheba, the peacocks and the apes, were incon- 
tinently ordered into the background, and the 
painting of that doll’s face became the one great 
object in life. A lady who had been visiting Dr, 
Mason the previous summer, and who had become 
interested in the bright-eyed little fellow with 
whose history she had been made acquainted, had 
given him a toy paint-box, with a tolerable assort- 
ment of colors. He flew to his cupboard to find 
it, where it had lain hidden for a month under a 
heap of fresher treasures. 

“T’ye found it! I’ve found it! Here, take this, 
Aunt Hepsy!’’ he cried, in a flush and tremble of 
excitement. ‘‘Take my paint-box! You haven't 
any, have you?” 

She sat holding the rag-baby, looking at it criti- 
cally, with her head a little on one side. 

“T’ll do the best I can, Phosy,”’ she said; “ but 
I haven't painted a doll in anage. Your paint- 
box, Karl? Oh, I never did really paint with 
colors and a brush. I just stained the cheeks 
with cranberry juice, or something, and marked 
out the eyes, and nose, and mouth, with a pen and 
ink. And the hair—let’s see, what did I do with 
the hair? Oh! I remember. I used to sew on a 
little real hair around the forehead, and put on 
some sortofacap. You could curl the hair if you 
wanted to. Leave it here, Phosy, and I'll fix it 
somehow. But I can’t do it to-day.” 

Karl’s countenance fell, and he sidled up to 
Tryphosa with his hands behind him. 

“What's your little girl’s name?’ he asked. 
“Ts she your truly girl?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” she said, laughing. “It 
looks as if she was ours. Her name’s Winny.”’ 

“Winny,” he repeated, as if trying the sound. 
“Winny. Is she a pretty little girl?” 

“ Land sakes, child, I don’t know! I never saw 
her. I hope she’s a good girl.” 

“T like pretty little girls best,’’ said Karl, oracu- 
larly. ‘“ They’re the nicest. Aunt Hepsy says 
Hannah is good’’—Hannah being a child in tlie 
neighborhood to whom he had taken an inveterate 
dislike on account of her rough, freckled face, 
coarse hair, and prominent nose, “I don’t like 
good girls,” 

“Just hear that now,” said Phosy. “ Why, 
Karl, ’tain’t being good that makes Hannah so 
awful humbly—don’t you know that? But she is 
good,” she added, emphatically ; “just as good as 
gold, She can’t help that any more’n she can help 
her freckles, poor child!” 

“Yes,” repeated Karl, gravely. ‘“ Yes, she’s 
good. Aunt Hepsy says so, But I don’t like 

good girls.” 

“Well, I'll risk Winny’s being good enough to 
spoil her; but I don't know anything about her 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875 
by Mrs. Jursa C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 


Congress, at Washington. 











being pretty. She’s coming in the stage Wednes- 
day night (we’ve had another letter, Miss Hepsy), 
and you can come right over and see for yourself. 
That'll be the best way.”’ 

Kar] talked of nothing that evening but Winny 
and Winny’s dolly. 

‘““Will you make it so very, very pretty, Aunt 
Hepsy?” he asked, ‘ Will it have pink cheeks, 
and eyes that laugh, and will its mouth look as 
yours does when I’m good, and you smile at me?”’ 

“Oh, my dear child!’ she answered, turning 
toward him from the cupboard where she was 
putting away her teacups, “‘ what does make you 
think of such things? Why, no, I can’t paint any- 
thing that will look like a real face. ‘ Eyes that 


laugh, and a mouth that smiles!’ What an idea! 


I could just as soon make it breathe, You expect 
such impossible things, Karl.’’ 

‘** Eyes do laugh,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yours laugh some- 
times, and brother David's ’most always.’’ 

‘Yes, eyes laugh—and they cry, too. But itis 
because they are alive. I can’t make a rag-baby’s 
eyes laugh any more than I can make its feet 
walk.”’ 

“Will you make its eyes ery, then?” he asked, 
his face brightening. ‘** And will they look at you, 
as the picture does ?”’ 

The “‘ picture’’ being the only portrait the child 
had ever seen—one of Dr. Mason’s father. It had 
a powerful fascination for him, because, though it 
was a rough piece of work from the hand of an 
untaught artist, the eyes followed him about the 
room. 

Miss Hepsy laughed. 

“You won’t think they look like eyes at ali, 
Karl,”’ she said, half-puzzled and _ half-pleased. 
“They won’t do anything. They will just be 
marks and lines on the face—to put the nose be- 
tween. That's all.” 

‘* What do you make them for, then?” he asked, 
soberly. ‘That's not what eyes are for—just to 
put noses between ’em,”’ feeling of his own nose, 
and studying Miss Hepsy’s with a thoughtfully 
observant air. “Eyes see. Yes, and they laugh 
and they cry—and sometimes they make you feel 
bad when they look at you!” 

Hepsibah looked at him a moment, and then 
suddenly stooped and kissed him. “O Karl, 
Karl!” she said, under her breath. She was not 
used to children—not even to those who were 
commonplace and prosaic, if one may dare to 
apply those words to any child. But he was to 
her a marvel and a mystery, charming even while 
he perplexed her. And vet was not Marv, when 
‘she kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart,”’ the type of universal motherhood ? 

“What do you make them for, then?” he re- 
peated. 

“Why, because Phosy wanted me to, and to 
please this little Winny.” 

“Little Winny,” he said. “ Winny, Winny. 
May I give her my dolly, Aunt Hepsy—the one T 
used to play with when I was a little boy?” and 
he straightened himself up proudly. 

“Yes,”’ Hepsibah answered, slowly, ‘‘ suppose 
vou ean, if you want to. But T guess I wouldn't, 
Kari. I'd rather you should keep it, because— 
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because I suppose your mamma dressed it for her 
little boy, and used to be glad when he played 
with it, That is the reason I laid it away in the 
drawer. I'd keep it always, if I were you,” 

‘“*My mamumia’s eyes laughed,” the child re- 
marked, with an earnest, thoughtful look in his 
own blue orbs, as of one who tries to grasp and 
hold some flitting, elusive memory. 

Hepsibah put both arms around him, clasping 
him close in a quick embrace. ‘ Karl! you can- 
not remember your mamma,” she said. ‘ You 
were so young when God sent His angels after 
her, and left you here to be my little boy,’ and 
her lip quivered. 

“Who is it I remember, then?’ he asked. 
** Who is it? the lady who used to sing to me and 
love me before you did?”’ 

“Tell me, Karl! was her hair like mine?’ 
Hepsibah asked, impetuously. ‘‘What do you 
remember ?”’ 

He seemed to be thinking intently—tangled in 
a maze of dreams. 

‘“*Her eyes laughed,’ he said again, ‘‘and her 
hair was—was—it was long and shiny—and it was 
not like yours. It was yellow, like the sunshine 
when it comes in through the shutters.”’ 

Hepsibah would fain have questioned him far- 
ther, ‘‘ What else do you remember about the 
lady? Tell me more, Karl!” 

He shook his head with a long drawn breath, 
and his eyes lost the far-away look that had filled 
them. 

“T don’t like to remember,” he said, slipping 
down from Hepsibah’s lap. ‘It makes me tired. 
But I guess I don’t want to give Winny the 
dolly.” 

*?*Tain’t possible, Hepsy,”’ said Captain David, 
that evening, when his sister told him what Kar} 
had said. ‘*‘ You see, he couldn’t have been more’n 
two year and a half old, and it stands to reason ’t 
he can’t recollect what happened before that. I've 
gota pretty good memory, but I can’t remember 
a thing before I was five year old.” 

Our experiences color our beliefs. Because 
Captain David could remember nothing of the 
cloud-land of infancy, he thought it impossible 
that the memory of another should reach so far. 
But, because of her own experience, the writer of 
this story believes that Karl did, in a vague, un- 
certain way, remember his mother. She remem- 
bers, as one remembers a dream, being carried 
when but two years old into a room wherein, six 
months before, a dear, dead face had lain. She 
remembers going to the head of the bed and pull- 
ing at the sheet in search of that face, and, failing 
to find it, going to the foot and searching there. 
Aftershe wasa woman grown, believing herselfthat 
this was merely a vivid dream of her childhood, 
she narrated it as such to an old friend. And her 
friend answered, eagerly: “‘ Why, child it is nota 
dream—it is a memory. J carried you into that 
room, myself, and you did precisely what you 
have just told me. It was six months after your 
mother died, and you were just two years old. I 
remember it all distinctly.” 

Kar! still slept with Hepsibah, as he had every 
night since the one when the major had brought 





him in out of the storm and darkness and set him 
down on her warm hearthstone. The next morn. 
ing, just as the east was brightening with the 
dawn, she was awakened by some one pulling the 
sleeve of her night-gown. 

“Wake up! wake up, Aunt Hepsy!” cried an 
eager little voice. ‘ Brother David’s made the 
fire, and it’s time to get up and paint the dolly!” 

But it was yet very early, and Aunt Hepsy was 
very sleepy. ‘‘Get up and dress yourself, if you 
want to, Karl,” she said. “I'll come pretty 
soon,”’ 

She fell asleep again, and it was perhaps an hour 
before she went down-stairs, The sun was stream- 
ing in at the two large windows; a cheery little 
fire, just enough to temper the chill of the spring 
morning, blazed on the hearth; the brass hand- 
irons glittered in the red light. From the back 
kitchen came the voice of that strong, cheerful, 
benignant fairy, the cookstove, mingling with the 
bubbling and singing of the teakettle. No Karl 
was in sight, and after a glance into the back room 
she went to the door and looked out, 

The beautiful valley was lying hushed and still 
in the embrace of the mountains. Light, trailing 
wreaths of mist were floating upward along the 
track of the winding river, and resting softly 
against the dark background of the hills. The 
hemlocks over the way were tipped with tenderest 
green. Overhead the great dome of the sky was 
luminous as a hollow pearl, while away in the 
distance, just where the narrow valley widened 
towards the north, the tall, weather-beaten crag 
from which Eaglescliffe took its name, jutted out, 
a bold, gray alto-relievo on a ground of lapis- 
lazuli. Smoke was curling upward from many a 
peaceful chimney-top. Bird-songs, the lowing of 
cattle, the distant voices of ploughmen shouting 
to their oxen, and all the sweet, undefined mur- 
murs of the spring were in the air, subdued and 
softened into one harmonious note. Hepsibah 
took it all in ata glance, heard it all half uncon- 
sciously, and then called: “ Karl! Karl! where 
are you, Karl?” 

No one answered, but presently Captain David 
appeared at the barn-door with a half-peck mea- 
sure in his hand. 

“Send him out here to me, Hepsy,’”’ he called. 
**T told him he might feed the hens this morning, 
if he was up early enough.”’ 

*T don’t know where he is,’’ she called in re- 
turn. “He has been up nearly an hour, Haven't 
you seen him?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Never mind. He'll be 
round by breakfast-time. I heard him singing 
away, a while ago.” 

It did not take Hepsibah long to prepare the 
morning meal, for she had learned to make no 
false moves. Every shot she fired went straight 
to the mark. Captain David came in with his 
brimming pail of milk, took off his frock and 
overalls, and made himself presentable. Hepsibah 
went to the door, looked around again, rang 4 
little bell, and seated herself at the table. Still no 
Karl. 

“*T don’t see where that boy is,” she said. “ He 
must be taught not to stray off in this way. Why, 
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there’s his hat! He can’t have gone far bare- 
headed. I wonder if he went back up-stairs ?”’ 

“Sit still,” said Captain David, ‘‘ Don’t you get 
up; I’ll go and see.” 

But the chambers were silent and deserted. 

“No signs of him up there,’ he reported, 
“without it’s his night-gown on the floor behind 
the bed, looking as if he slipped out of it in a 
hurry. Maybe he’s gone over to take breakfast 
with Trypheny.” 

She shook her head. ‘ He never went there, or 
anywhere else, without asking if he might,’ she 
said, ‘“* That isn’t it.’’ 

“ Well, don’t worry. I'll hunt him up as soon 
as I get through my breakfast. This last beef’t I 
corned’s first rate, Hepsy. Couldn't be no better. 
Have an egg?” 

Nevertheless, our brave captain must have found 
his appetite weakened by the absence of the blithe 
little figure that was wont to fill the chair between 
him and Hepsibah. He ate hurriedly, and with 
an abstracted air; and then went out hastily, say- 
ing: “‘He’s playing round in the yard some- 
where, Hepsy, and didn’t hear when you called 
him. I'll send him right in.’ 

Minute after minute passed and Hepsibah still 
sat at the table, waiting for Karl, 

“His toast will be as cold as a stone,” she said. 
“Tt is, already. I'll set it in the oven.”’ Then 
glancing at the clock, she began to gather up the 
dirty dishes, 

Captain David put his head in at the door. 

“ Really, I can’t find the boy, Hepsy. Not a 
sign of him. I'm going over to Trypheny’s. I 
hain't any doubt he’s there, so you needn't be 
troubled,” and off he went again. 

Over the wood-shed there was a long, low cham- 
ber with a sloping roof, lighted at one end bya 
semi-circular window. As Hepsibah went into 


the shed, intent apon some household errand, and 


vet with thoughts of Karl running like an under- 
current beneath all else, she imagined she heard 
a slight movement overhead, It was a place to 
which the boy went so seldom, and which pos- 
sessed so few attractions for him, that it had not 
oceurred to her that he could by any possibility 
be there, But now she opened the door of the 
rude staircase and listened. A faint, suppressed 
sobbing met her ear. 

She did not call out, but flew noiselessly up the 
stairs, 

The chamber lay towards the east, and the 
morning sun, warm and ruddy, streamed in at 
the window, throwing a semi-circle of light and 
heat upon the floor. In the middle of this, with 
his back toward her, sat Karl on an old half- 
bushel measure turned bottom upward. In front 
of him was a broken-backed chair, on which were 
his paint-box, a tin cup, and some scraps of cloth 
and paper. He held something in his hand over 
which he was bending, but she could not see 
what, 

“T can’t, I can’t, I can’t,’’ he was saying, with 
& little sob between each word. ‘Oh, I can’t do 
it, ever!’ 

~** still he was busy at something, the very 
pe .« the bending figure betraying the intense- 





ness of his purpose, Hepsibah watched him 
silently for a moment, and then crept up behind 
him. 

Uneasiness about him—it had hardly amounted 
to anxiety—had driven all remembrance of Win- 
ny’s doll out of her thoughts, She bent over him 
and looked. ‘Tears were rolling steadily aud 
slowly down his flushed cheeks, and dropping one 
by one upon his apron. In one hand was the rag- 
baby, soiled and discolored by the touch of the 
little, moist fingers and perhaps by tears, and in 
the other a brush with which he was painting the 
manikin’s face, talking eagerly to himself all the 
while, and sobbing, if such a thing can be, in a 
sort of whisper. Suddenly he looked up and saw 
Hepsibah. 

Down dropped brush and dolly; and overturn- 
ing the chair, paint-box, water-cup and all, he 
sprang up ina frenzy of weeping and buried his 
face in the folds of her dress, She sat down on 
the measure and drew him into her arms, 

“Why, Karl,”’ she said, kissing the wet cheek. 
“Why, my darling, what makes you cry so? 
What made you come away off up here? Didn't 
you hear Aunt Hepsy call you?” 

He shook his head, while making violent efforts 
to still the tempest of his sobs. 

“T wanted—to do it—and—-+s’ prise you,”’ he said, 
at last. 

‘* Wanted to do what, dear?’ 

‘*Wanted—to make—the dolly’s—eyes laugh,” 
he sobbed. “I thought I could—and I did—on 
the paper.” 

He lifted his head from her breast, and picking 
up one of the bits of paper that having fallen on 
the floor had escaped the deluge, he thrust it into 
her hand. 

“T tried to make a face on that, first,’’ he said, 
more calmly, but still with long-drawn sighs that 
choked his utterance, “It’s alive—Aunt Hepsy. 
It isn’t pretty—but its eyes laugh.” 

lt was true. Hepsibah knew little of pictures— 
less of art. Yet even she could see that the irre- 
gular semblance of a face on the crumpled scrap 
of paper was, as Karl said, ‘“alive.’”’ It was not 
that the eyes really laughed. That, of course, was 
beyond the reach of the child. But something— 
some subtle power—had gone into the lines that 
gave the face force and expression. It was nota 
dead face. Hepsibah held it, looking at it in silent 
wonder. 

* Did you do this just now, this morning?’’ she 
asked, after a while. 

“ Yes—I wanted to—show you that eyes were 
not just marks—to put—noses between,”’ he sobbed 
again, ‘‘and I wanted Winny’s dolly to laugh, 
But when I tried on that,”’ spurning the baby with 
his foot, ‘I couldn’t do it—it acted so!’’ 

Hepsibah picked up the offending puppet and 
looked at it. é 

“Why, it’s not so bad, Karl,’ she said. ‘It is 
not nearly so good as the face on the paper, but it 
is a great deal better than I could do.”’ 

“But it is all dirty and spoiled. It isn’t nice 
any more, Aunt Hepsy!”’ 

“Do you want to try again?’ she asked; “ by 
and by,,when you are rested ?”’ 
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** But you can’t rub it off and make it clean,” he 
cried. ‘I tried, and it sticks!’ 

Poor little artist ! he was not the first to discover 
the “ depravity of inanimate things.”’ 

“Never mind that,’ she said. “I can sew a 
clean cloth over it, and make it all right. Come 
down-stairs now and have your breakfast, and 
then we’il see what can be done, You may try 


again if you want to, for I really think you can 
paint a dolly’s face better than Aunt Hepsy can.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
8S they were going through the wood-shed, 
Captain David's step sounded on the grav- 
elied path outside. 

“Karl is here,” she called. “It is all right, 
brother David,’ and he passed on to,his work 
without asking any questions, 

The child ate his breakfast very gravely, and 
with long, meditative pauses, while Hepsibah 
washed the dishes and put the house in order. 
She was one of those women to whom all manner 
of household economies seem to be a sort of in- 
stinct, and to whom what Mrs. Stowe calls 
“faculty ” stands in lieu of strength. The heavier 
work of the house—washing, ironing, and the like, 
—she was wise enough never to attempt. The 
rest, somehow, seemed to do itself, with a few 
hints and suggestions from her. She never had 
the air of one hurried or driven. She always 
seemed to have leisure for her own thoughts and 
her own ways. Yet, when dinner-time came, 
dinner was ready. There are a few such gifted 
women in almost every community. Gifted? I 
use the word advisedly. Some women have a 
gift for housekeeping—housework, if you will— 
just as truly as some other women have a gift for 
painting, or for music. They excel with com- 
paratively little labor, where their less fortunate 
sisters may work thrice as hard and yet hardly 
escape total failure. And like all other good 
gifts it is something to thank God for, rather than 
to glory in—something to be gratefully accepted 
as a help and a joy, but not to be brandished as a 
acourge over the heads of others, or pushed for- 
ward as a thorn to pierce them. All women are 
not born-cooks and natural housekeepers, any 
more than all men are born-orators or financiers ; 
and “the vision and the faculty divine” applies 
to other things beside writing verses. 


Karl watched her seriously, his cheek resting | 


on his hand, and his plate pushed back. 

““Comé now, dearie,”’ she said at length, “‘ carry 
vour cup and plate and put them in the sink, and 
then we’ll see what can be done about this dolly,” 
searching in her work-basket for thimble and 
scissors. 

He obeyed, and then stood silently by her side, 
his fingers working nervously. She laid a piece 
of fresh linen over the head, and began to shape it. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, “I can make it just as good 
as new. Then you can paint it, and this afternoon 
we will carry it over to Phosy. And, if you want 
to, you may stay till the stage comes in and see 
this little Winnv.” 

He was watching ker so intently that he heard 


the last words as one who hears not. His face 
grew more and more disturbed with each passing 
minute. 

* You—you—why, you're not going to do it that 
way, Aunt Hepsy ?” he cried, with a tremor in his 
voice, as she took up her needle. 

“*'Phat way?’ Why not? Why, yes, Karl. | 
don’t know any other way. What do you mean? 
I don't believe I understand you,” and her hands 
fell into her lap as she looked at him. 

“It won’t be—clean,’’ he said, his lips trem- 
bling. 

“Oh, yes it will!’ she answered, “See! | 
shall fit this piece of cloth over it, so--and sew it 
here, and here; and then it will be all right—just 
as clean as ever. Why, what’s the matter, Karl?” 

He was in a little tremor of excitement, his 
color coming and going, and his hands trembling, 

* You aren't taking away the dirt and the bad 
face,” he cried. ‘ You're just covering it up. It 
won't be real. It'll be just the same old dirty 
dolly !’”’ 

“ But you won't see it, dear; and you will forget 
all about it aftera day or two. There! let go of my 
hand, for I must hurry. It will be noon before 
long.’”’ 

“T shall see it always,”’ he said, despairingly; 
“always! I shall always see the dirty, bad face, 
I don’t like things covered up! I want ’em taken 
away, Aunt Hepsy.”’ 

Hepsibah watched the child’s expressive fea- 
tures for a moment, a look of wonder and per- 
plexity stealing over her own as she caught and 
followed his thought. Then she slowly took up 
her scissors, and began to rip off the obnoxious, 
soiled face. 














*“*QOut of the mouth of babes and sucklings,’” 
she whispered, Then she added aloud, smiling to 
see his eyes brighten: *‘ I don’t know but you are 
right, Karl. Covering up dirt does not take it 
away, that’s certain. And it does not always hide 
it, either. It is pretty apt to strike through, sooner 
or later.”’ 

“*Strike through?’” asked. 
don’t know what that means.” 

** You'll learn it soon enough,”’ she answered, 
laughing. ‘And I can’t stop to explain now. 
There, it’s off! Throw it in the fire, if you want 
to.”’ 

He tossed it into the flames, giving his fingers a 
little flirt, as if ridding them of something foul, 
and then, with his hands behind him, watched the 
thing as it blazed up, shrivelled, and turned to 
white ashes. 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily, ‘it’s better to burn 
up dirt, and then it don’t trouble you any more.” 

Was the child talking in parables? Of course 
he was not, and Hepsibah knew it. Yet, as she 
had done a thousand times before, she turned 
toward him quickly, eager to read the nature that 
sometimes seemed to her to have depths that were 
beyond her reach. Before she could speak, how- 
ever, he had turned away, and begun to arrange 
his paints on the table by the window. Then he 
climbed up into his high chair and waited. 

It was not a long job. By the time Captain 
David came into dinner, the rag-baby lay in 


“T guess I 


he 
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painted state on the window-sill, and Karl was 
frolicing with Gyp—the small black-and-tan ter- 
rier that had taken the place of his old playmate, 
the kitten. 

“Hullo! what’s this?’’ said the captain, taking 
up the doll, while a slow smile spread itself over 
his face. “Well, well! the creeter never'll be 
hung for its beauty, but it’s enough to make a 
deacon laugh, it looks so cute.”’ 

Truth compels me to sustain the captain’s 
opinion, and to admit that the puppet could not 
be justly considered an illustrious example of 
doll-loveliness. But the one idea that had taken 


possession of Karl's busy brain, he had carried | 


out to the extent of his ability. While the “ cree- 
ter’? was as grotesque as the Chinese figures on a 
queer old screen that had once been the property 
of some long dead-and-gone Morris, and was now 
stowed away in the garret, it was also as thoroughly 
“alive’’—so thoroughly, indeed, that while Cap- 
tain David laughed, Hepsibah looked at it with a 
vague sense of disturbance. She felt, rather than 
saw, that it was not like the conventional rag- 
baby of her childhood, with its unfailing smirk, 
its impossible red cheeks, and its black eye- 
brows, 

“It’s Karl’s work,” she said. “The face, I 
mean. He painted it.’’ 

“He? Pshaw! I guess he had some help. The 
thing looks as if it could speak if it had a mind 
to.” 

“No help from me,” Hepsibah answered. “I 
couldn’t have done it, if I had tried. Dinner is 
ready, brother David.” 

By two o’clock, Hepsibah, Karl, and the rag- 
baby, were on their way across the three-cornered 
meadow. ‘The sisters were in a little flurry of ex- 
citement that was half pleasure, half pain, and 
displayed the trundle-bed with its bright patch- 
work quilt—a gorgeous “rising sun” on a white 


ground-—the high chair, the plate, and other childish | 


belongings, with a sort of shy satisfaction. Hep- 
sibah smiled to herself as she saw how, even so 


soon, duty was beginning to wear the guise of | 


love. The little Winny would be chilled by no 
cold welcome. 
Three o'clock, and the dolly’s head was crowned 
with marvellous ringlets, curled on a pipe-stem. 
Four o'clock, it was arrayed in a dress of pink 
gingham and a white apron, ruffled and crimped 
in the highest style of the art. A pan of seed- 


cakes were baking in the oven, filling the house | 


with a pleasant, spicy odor. On the table was a 
flat glass dish filled with the delicate, faintly- 
tinged blossoms of the trailing arbutus, the May 
flower of our northern woods. The girls had put 
on their new gray alpacas, with fresh white collars, 
and knots of purple ribbon at the throat; and the 
whole house wore a festive air that was infinitely 
pleasing to Karl, who stood at the window with a 
beaming face, waiting and watching for the stage 
which was not due until five. 

Half-past four. ‘I declare, I don’t know but 
what I begin to feel as if I was ’most glad she was 
coming,” said Tryphena, ‘ “I don’t know but I 
sh ~"\ be kind of disappointed if the stage 
sh .«in’t stop. There, Popsy! we might have 





baked some custards. ’Most all children like’em, 
and they’re real wholesome.” 

Tryphosa laughed as she threw open the pantry 
door, with a suggestive wave of the hand. No 
words were necessary. Sponge-cakes, and tarts 
heaped with red and amber jellies, thin slices of 
pink and white ham, and a plate of snowy bis- 
cuits, seemed to indicate that ample provision had’ 
been made for the appetite of one tired little 
traveller. 

Hepsibah laughed softly in concert. 





“She'll want some bread and milk, a bath and 
|a bed, more than anything else, I suspect,” she 
said, ‘‘Why, Tryphena, she’s nothing but a 
| baby—two or three ‘years younger than Karl, 
| I suppose. What are you thinking of?” 

| But Tryphena was not to be put down by any 
| glittering generalities. “The Greenoughs were 
| all forward of their age,’”’ she remarked. “I guess 
| she’ll be smart enough to like sponge-cake, and 
|I’d go and make a custard now, if there was 
| time,”’ 

A quarter to five—ten minutes—five minutes— 
| the clock struck! Five minutes more and Karl's 
|eager eyes espied a little cloud of dust on the 
| brow of the hill, from which the heads of the 
| leaders emerged, then their bodies, then the great, 
lumbering stage-coach, with its burden of trunks 
|and bundles overflowing from the rack behind 
| and crowding on to the top. 
| “There it comes!’ cried Karl, as the whole 
| ponderous vehicle hove into sight a quarter of a 
|mile away. “A splendid big chariot and four 
| black horses, Aunt Hepsy, bringing little Winny 
|to the fairy god-mothers! It’s like Cinderella!’ 
| and he gave little springs and hops of delight with 

his gaze fixed on the fiery steeds, whose curvetings 
|}and caracolings the driver seemed vainly endea- 
| voring to restrain, while, in truth, he was urging 
them on by sly touches of the whip. 

“You haven’t the story right,’ said Aunt 
Hepsy. ‘Cinderella did not go the fairy. The 
| fairy went to her.” 
| “It don’t make any matter,” he answered, 
| slowly. ‘‘Pheny and Phosy are going to be the 
| god-mothers—and I guess—I guess—”’ 
| So intent was he upon the splendors of the ap- 
| proaching ‘‘chariot’’ that he forgot to finish his 
| sentence. 
| ‘And who is she going to be?” asked Tryphena, 
| nodding toward some invisible person behind the 
leathern screen which a little turn in the road hid 
from sight for a moment. 

““Winny? Oh, she’s going to be a little prin- 
cess!’’ he answered, gravely. ‘“‘I thought you 

knew.” 

| “Princess? Why didn’t you say the Queen o’ 

Sheby, and done with it? Why, Karl, Winny’s 
| just a little girl—a little bit of a girl—and I don’t 

know whether she’s good or pretty, either one. I 

don’t know the first thing about her,’’ and Try- 
| phena turned upon him as if in despair. ‘ She’s 
|just a little girl, and we’re her aunts, and that’s 
| all there is about it.” 

“Yes, [ know. Why! there! Oh, the stage is 
going right straight by, Aunt Hepsy!"’ The eager 


} 


voice trembled and faltered, and the small hands 
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* But you can’t rub it off and make it clean,”’ he 
cried. ‘I tried, and it sticks!’ 

Poor little artist ! he was not the first to discover 
the “depravity of inanimate things.”’ 

*“*Never mind that,’ she said. “‘I can sew 
clean cloth over it, and make it all right. Come 
down-stairs now and have your breakfast, and 
then we’ll see what can be done, You may try 
again if you want to, for I really think you can 
paint a dolly’s face better than Aunt Hepsy can.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
8S they were going through the wood-shed, 
Captain David's step sounded on the grav- 
elled path outside. 

“Karl is here,” she called. “It is all right, 
brother David,’’ and he passed on to,his work 
without asking any questions. 

The child ate his breakfast very gravely, and 
with long, meditative pauses, while Hepsibah 
washed the dishes and put the house in order. 
She was one of those women to whom al! manner 
of household economies seem to be a sort of in- 
stinct, and to whom what Mrs. Stowe calls 
“faculty ” stands in lieu of strength. The heavier 
work of the house—washing, ironing, and the like, 
—she was wise enough never to attempt. The 
rest, somehow, seemed to do itself, with a few 
hints and suggestions from her. She never had 
the air of one hurried or driven. She always 
seemed to have leisure for her own thoughts and 
her own ways. Yet, when dinner-time came, 
dinner was ready. There are a few such gifted 
women in almost every community. Gifted? I 
use the word advisedly. Some women have a 
gift for housekeeping—housework, if you will— 
just as truly as some other women have a gift for 
painting, or for music. They excel with com- 
paratively little labor, where their less fortunate 
sisters may work thrice as hard and yet hardly 
escape total failure. And like all other good 
gifts it is something to thank God for, rather than 
to glory in—something to be gratefully accepted 
as a help and a joy, but not to be brandished as a 
acourge over the heads of others, or pushed for- 
ward as a thorn to pierce them. All women are 
not born-cooks and natural housekeepers, any 
more than all men are born-orators or financiers ; 
and ‘“‘the vision and the faculty divine’’ applies 
to other things beside writing verses. 

Karl watched her seriously, his cheek resting 
on his hand, and his plate pushed back. 

**Comé now, dearie,’’ she said at length, “ carry 
your cup and plate and put them in the sink, and 
then we’ll see what can be done about this dolly,” 
searching in her work-basket for thimble and 
scissors. 

He obeyed, and then stood silently by her side, 
his fingers werking nervously. She laid a piece 
of fresh linen over the head, and began to shape it. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, ‘I can make it just as good 
as new. Then you can paint it, and this afternoon 
we will carry it over to Phosy. And, if you want 
to, you may stay till the stage comes in and see 
this little Winny.” 

He was watching her so intently that he heard 





the last words as one who hears not. His face 
grew more and more disturbed with each passing 
minute. 

*“ You—you—why, you're not going to do it that 
way, Aunt Hepsy?” he cried, with a tremor in his 
voice, as she took up her needle. 

“Phat way?? Why not? Why, yes, Karl. | 
don’t know any other way. What do you mean? 
I don't believe I understand you,” and her hands 
fell into her lap as she looked at him. 

“It won’t be—clean,”’ he said, his lips trem- 
bling. 

“Oh, yes it will!’ she answered. “See! | 
shall fit this piece of cloth over it, so-—and sew it 
here, and here; and then it will be all right—just 
as clean as ever. Why, what's the matter, Karl?” 

He was in a little tremor of excitement, his 
color coming and going, and his hands trembling, 

* You aren't taking away the dirt and the bad 
face,” he cried. ‘* You're just covering it up. It 
won't be real. It’ll be just the same old dirty 
dolly!’ : 

“But you won't see it, dear; and you will forget 
all about it aftera day or two. There! let go of my 
hand, for I must hurry. It will be noon before 
long.’ 

“T shall see it always,”’ he said, despairingly; 
“always! I shall always see the dirty, bad face, 
I don’t like things covered up! I want ’em taken 
away, Aunt Hepsy.”’ 

Hepsibah watched the child’s expressive fea- 
tures for a moment, a look of wonder and per- 
plexity stealing over her own as she caught and 
followed his thought. Then she slowly took up 
her scissors, and began to rip off the obnoxious, 
soiled face. 

**Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings,’”’ 
she whispered. Then she added aloud, smiling to 
see his eyes brighten: *‘ I don’t know but you are 
right, Karl. Covering up dirt does not take it 
away, that’s certain. And it does not always hide 
it, either. It is pretty apt to strike through, sooner 
or later.”’ 

“*Strike through?’” he asked. 
don’t know what that means.” 

* You'll learn it soon enough,” she answered, 
laughing. ‘“‘And I can’t stop to explain now. 
There, it’s off! Throw it in the fire, if you want 
to.”” 


”” 


“T guess I 


He tossed it into the flames, giving his fingers a 
little flirt, as if ridding them of something foul, 
and then, with his hands behind him, watched the 
thing as it blazed up, shrivelleg, and turned to 
white ashes. 

**Yes,”’ he said, dreamily, “it’s better to burn 
up dirt, and then it don't trouble you any more.” 

Was the child talking in parables? Of course 
he was not, and Hepsibah knew it. Yet, as she 
had done a thousand times before, she turned 
toward him quickly, eager to read the nature that 
sometimes seemed to her to have depths that were 
beyond her reach. Before she could speak, how- 
ever, he had turned away, and begun to arrange 
his paints on the table by the window. Then he 
climbed up into his high chair and wafited. 

It was not a long job. By the time Captain 
David came into dinner, the rag-baby lay in 
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painted state on the window-sill, and Karl was 
frolicing with Gyp—the small black-and-tan ter- 
rier that had taken the place of his old playmate, 
the kitten. 

“ Hullo! what’s this?’’ said the captain, taking 
up the doll, while a slow smile spread itself over 
his face. “* Well, well! the creeter never’ll be 
hung for its beauty, but it’s enough to make a 
deacon laugh, it looks so cute.” 

Truth compels me to sustain the captain's 
opinion, and to admit that the puppet could not 
be justly considered an illustrious example of 
doll-loveliness. But the one idea that had taken 


possession of Karl's busy brain, he had carried | 


out to the extent of his ability. While the “ cree- 
ter” was as grotesque as the Chinese figures on a 


queer old screen that had once been the property | 


of some long dead-and-gone Morris, and was now 


stowed away in the garret, it was also as thoroughly | 


“alive ’’—so thoroughly, indeed, that while Cap- 


tain David laughed, Hepsibah looked at it with a | 
vague sense of disturbance. She felt, rather than | 
saw, that it was not like the conventional rag- | 


baby of her childhood, with its unfailing smirk, 
its impossible red cheeks, and its black eye- 
brows. 

“It’s Karl’s work,” she said. “The face, I 
mean. He painted it.’’ 

“He? Pshaw! I guess he had some help. The 
thing looks as if it could speak if it had a mind 
to.” 

“No help from me,’ Hepsibah answered. “I 
couldn’t have done it, if I had tried. Dinner is 
ready, brother David.” 

By two o’clock, Hepsibah, Karl, and the rag- 
baby, were on their way across the three-cornered 
meadow. ‘The sisters were in a little flurry of ex- 
citement that was half pleasure, half pain, and 
_ displayed the trundle-bed with its bright patch- 
work quilt—a gorgeous “rising sun’’ on a white 
ground-—the high chair, the plate, and other childish 
belongings, with a sort of shy satisfaction. Hep- 
tibah smiled to herself as she saw how, even so 


soon, duty was beginning to wear the guise of | 


love. The little Winny would be chilled by no 
cold welcome. 

Three o'clock, and the dolly’s head was crowned 
with marvellous ringlets, curled on a pipe-stem. 

Four o’clock, it was arrayed in a dress of pink 
gingham and a white apron, ruffled and crimped 
in the highest style of the art. A pan of seed- 
cakes were baking in the oven, filling the house 
with a pleasant, spicy odor. On the table was a 
flat glass dish filled with the delicate, faintly- 


tinged blossoms of the trailing arbutus, the May | 


flower of our northern woods. The girls had put 


on their new gray alpacas, with fresh white collars, | 


and knots of purple ribbon at the throat; and the 
whole house wore a festive air that was infinitely 
pleasing to Karl, who stood at the window with a 
beaming face, waiting and watching for the stage 
which was not due until five. 

Half-past four. ‘I declare, I don’t know but 
what I begin to feel as if I was ’most glad she was 
coming,” said Tryphena. ° ‘“‘I don’t know but I 
should be kind of disappointed if the stage 
shouldn’t stop. There, Popsy! we might have 


baked some custards. ’Most all children like’em, 
and they’re real wholesome.” 

Tryphosa laughed as she threw open the pantry 
door, with a suggestive wave of the hand. No 
words were necessary. Sponge-cakes, and tarts 
heaped with red and amber jellies, thin slices of 
pink and white ham, and a plate of snowy bis- 


been made for the appetite of one tired little 
traveller. 

Hepsibah laughed softly in concert. 

“She'll want some bread and milk, a bath and 
a bed, more than anything else, I suspect,’ she 
said. ‘“‘Why, Tryphena, she’s nothing but a 
| baby—two or three ‘years younger than Karl, 
I suppose. What are you thinking of?” 

But Tryphena was not to be put down by any 
| glittering generalities. ‘“‘The Greenoughs were 
all forward of their age,’’ she remarked. “I guess 
| she'll be smart enough to like sponge-cake, and 
I’d go and make a custard now, if there was 
time.”’ 

A quarter to five—ten minutes—five minutes— 
| the clock struck! Five minutes more and Karl's 
|eager eyes espied a little cloud of dust on the 
| brow of the hill, from which the heads of the 

leaders emerged, then their bodies, then the great, 
| lumbering stage-coach, with its burden of trunks 
|and bundles overflowing from the rack behind 
and crowding on to the top. 

“There it comes!’ cried Karl, as the whole 
ponderous vehicle hove into sight a quarter of a 
mile away. ‘A splendid big chariot and four 
black horses, Aunt Hepsy, bringing little Winny 
to the fairy god-mothers! It’s like Cinderella!” 
and he gave little springs and hops of delight with 
his gaze fixed on the fiery steeds, whose curvetings 
and caracolings the driver seemed vainly endea- 
voring to restrain, while, in truth, he was urging 
them on by sly touches of the whip. 

“You haven’t the story right,” said Aunt 
| Hepsy. ‘Cinderella did not go the fairy. The 
fairy went to her.” 

“It don’t make any matter,’’ he answered, 
slowly. ‘‘Pheny and Phosy are going to be the 
god-mothers—and I guess—I guess—”’ 

So intent was he upon the splendors of the ap- 
| proaching “chariot”? that he forgot to finish his 
sentence. 

“* And who is she going to be?”’ asked Tryphena, 
| nodding toward some invisible person behind the 
leathern screen which a little turn in the road hid 
from sight for a moment. 

“Winny? Oh, she’s going to be a little prin- 
cess!’’ he answered, gravely. ‘“‘I thought you 
| knew.” 

“Princess? Why didn’t you say the Queen 0’ 
Sheby, and done with it? Why, Karl, Winny’s 
| just a little girl—a little bit of a girl—and I don’t 
| know whether she’s good or pretty, either one. I 
|don’t know the first thing about her,”’ and Try- 

phena turned upon him as if in despair. ‘ She’s 
| just a little girl, and we’re her aunts, and that’s 
all there is about it.” 

“Yes, know. Why! there! Oh, the stage is 
going right straight by, Aunt Hepsy!"’ The eager 
voice trembled and faltered, and the small hands 
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were clasped imploringly, while the cheeks flushed 
and the blue eyes filled with tears. 

**T do verily believe it is!’ cried Tryphosa. 

Tryphena rushed to the door on the other side 
of the house. 

* As sure as you live! Oh, dear !’’ she echoed. 

But no! What young driver of four coal-black 
steeds could be expevted to draw up to the door in 
the easiest, simplest way? He drove past the 
house, and then, even as the group on the door- 
steps looked on in dismay, the leaders turned, 
prancing and pawing, the wheel-horses followed 
suit, the coach rocked and then righted itself, and 
with one grand flourish and a triumphant smile 
upon his lips, Phaeton drew upon the reins, and 
the chariot stood still. 

Karl’s eyes grew dark with wonder and delight. 
This was the way for a princess to come—with 
fiery steeds that spurred the earth, and a driver 
who looked as strong and grand as a young Her- 
cules! For Karl had heard of Hereules. He could 
have told you how he slew the Nemean lion, and 
plucked the golden apples in the garden of the 
Hesperides. 

The coach stood still. A man with a gray over- 
coat and a tall beaver hat put his head out of the 
window. 

“Is Miss Trypheny Greenough here ?”’ he asked, 
scanning the group before him. “Is this her 
house ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. That's what folks most generally 
call me, and this is my sister Tryphosa. ‘This is 
her house as much as 'tis mine.”’ 

*“*T—I—I didn’t know as there was two of you,” 
he stammered, glancing from one to the other. 
**Don’t move now, or I sha’n’t know which is 
which, and I’ve got a little girl here I promised to 
leave with Miss Tryphena Greenough, and no- 
body else. My name is Swan. You've heard of 
me ’most likely. I live in Blanksville. The folks 
there commissioned me—”’ 

** Make short stories, if you please, sir,’’ said the 
driver, in a greater hurry now than when he was 
displaying the mettle of his horses, and witching 
the world with noble horsemanship. ‘* We've got 


a long piece to go yet before supper, and the stage | 


can’t wait.” 

Mr. Swan jumped out with a surprising degree 
of agility, and extended both hands to some one 
who sat in the shadowy interior. 

* Come, sis,”’ 
and I guess you're glad of it.” 


abashed by the strange eyes whose glances she 
felt rather than saw. 

Karl leaned forward, almost pale with excite- 
ment, grasping Miss Hepsy’s dress, and listening 
with parted lips. 

No princess, Karl. Only a tired little girl—a 
rosy, roly-poly mite of a girl, with dark eyes 
generally full of laughter but now brimming over 
| With tears, and brown hair, as dark as Hepsibah’s, 
brushed straight back from her forehead and held 
there by a long, round comb. 

Tryphena took her up without speaking, and 
carried ber into the house. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRAG OF THE UNDERTOW. 


BY IRENE L 


MRANK MEDAIRY had a dull headache, 
lH He usually awoke in the morning with a 
headache, and a feeling of depression and 
| languor that it took some time to shake off, His 
| cup of coffee helped him a little, but he never 
“felt like himself’’ until he had toned up his 
nerves with a “‘nip”’ of brandy, or something of 
that sort. Then he was all right again, and ready 
for billiards, or any other way of killing time at 
the sea-shore, where he was spending a few weeks, 
‘Frank was a good fellow, having lots of friends 
with whom champagne suppers were frequently 
exchanged. He had received a case of ‘* Roederer’s 
Imperial” from the city on the day before, and he 
and his friends had made a night of it. Hence 
the headache and general out-of-sorts feeling in 
which he comes before the reader, 

A young lawyer of more than ordinary promise, 
Medairy had already made a name in consequence 
of his successful management of two or three 
cases, Which, from their peculiar nature, attracted 
considerable public attention ; and he was looked 
upon as one of the rising men at the bar, 
| ‘I don’t like this,’’ he said to himself, on seeing 
| his hand shake a little as he raised a cup of coffee 
|} to his lips, and tasted the unpalatable beverage, 
| It was nearly ten o'clock, and the “hotel coffee” 
| had not improved much since the eight o'clock 

breakfast. ‘‘ These champagne suppers play the 
| mischief with a fellow’s nerves.”’ 
He tried to eat; but his palate found no pleasure 








he said; ‘‘ we've got here at last, | in the food that was set before him. He must get 
| toned up before he was fit for anything. So he 


He held the child at arm’s length for an instani, | left the table and went to the bar. A nip of brandy 


her face on a level with his own, Then he kissed 
her gently and set her down. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, jumping in again, while 
the driver lowered to the ground a small trunk- 
the very identical hair trunk concerning which 
Tryphena had praphesied; the long whip curled 
like a snake in the air, exploding with a crack 
just over the ears of the leaders; they sprang for- 
ward, wheeled, and had disappeared around the 
corner before Tryphena had gathered up her scat- 
tered wits and got ready to thank Mr. Swan, She 
looked after the stage for an instant, and then 
turned to the child, who stood at the gate, be- 
wildered by the sudden cessation of motion, and 


did the work, 
“That’s your sorts,’’ he said, with an inward 
| sense of satisfaction, as he felt the fine exhilaration 
creeping along his nerves, and the dull aching in 
| his left temple begin to subside, ‘* Nothing like 
| a little good brandy. Richard is himself again !” 
| At the billiard-room he met one or two friends. 
| After a few games they went to the bar for drinks, 
drawn thither by the gravitation of an appetite 
which was beginning to act with a steady but un- 
| regarded force. 
“Have you seen anything of Bradford this 
morning?” asked Medairy, addressing one of his 


| companions whose naine was Henderson, 
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“No; I called at Congress Hall, but he hadn’t 
put in an appearance yet.” 

“ His head isn’t as strong as it might be.”’ 

The other did not reply. 

“T’m a little afraid of Bradford,’ remarked Me- 
dairy, in a serious tone of voice, 

“On what account?’ Henderson lifted his eye- 
brows slightly. 

“A man should know himself—just how much 
he can bear."’ 

“Yes; that’s so.” But there was no heartiness 
in the response, 

“What's the matter, Dick?” Medairy grasped 


his friend’s arm and shook him playfully. ‘ You} 


look as serious as old Judge Garland in a murder 
case.” 

“Dol?” The young man forcedalaugh. But 
it died in a quick silence, 

“T’m afraid champagne suppers don’t agree with 
you,” 

' “Why not?” Henderson betrayed a little an- 
noyance, 

“ You’re so dull and moody next morning.”’ 

“Am I?” He smiled and made an effort to 
rally himself. 

“Speaking of Bradford,” said Medairy, “ d’you 
know, I feel concerned about him, He's a splen- 
did fellow, and full of promise; but he has no 
head for champagne,” 

“As you remarked, a man should know him- 
self—just what he can bear,”’ said the third member 
of the party, a young man named Milwood, who 
had not before spoken, ‘ This is Bradford's trou- 
ble, I'm afraid. And if he doesn’t take care, the 
undertow will catch him.”’ 

At this speech a dead silence fell upon the group. 
Henderson and Medairy looked at each other, and 
then dropped their eyes to the ground. Each saw 
a startled expression in the other's face. The 
“undertow!’’ Its application was too apparent 
not to be understood. They had both felt it more 
than once, 

“The tide is coming up, and there's going to be 
a splendid surf,’’ said one of the young men, as 
they went strolling down to the beach, that was 
now gay with promenade and bathing costumes. 

“Who's going in?”’ asked Henderson, 

“T am,” replied Medairy, as he removed his 
hat and let the cool sea-breeze that was coming in 
stifly strike on his heated forehead. “A dip in 
the ocean gives me new life. It refreshes like 
wine,”’ 

“ And, like wine, has its undertow,” said Mil- 
wood; “and both are treacherous,”’ 

To this remark neither Medairy nor Henderson 
made any reply. The former separating a few 
moments afterwards from his companions and 
going to one of the bathing-houses, 

The day was brilliant, the water warm, the sea- 
breeze fresh, and the tide came rolling in with its 

great waves that broke and seethed along the 
shore. Hundreds of bathers were gaily disport- 
ing themselves. The scene was full of excitement 
and exhilaration, Medairy, in his bathing dress, 
walked slowly across the beach; his manner that 
of one thoughtful or depressed, 

The fact was, the remark of Milwood about the 





| 
undertow had, from some cause, taken an unplea- 


sant hold of him. Twice during his visit to the 
sea-shore this season, he had, while bathing, been 
nearly dragged from his feet by the undercurrent, 
and the danger was magnifying itself in his 
thoughts. A resolution to be on guard would 
have proved sufficient to remove the concern that 
was troubling him, if it had not been that the fear 
of another and more dangerous undertow had 
found a lodgment in his mind; a fear that he was 
trying to shake off; but the more he tried, the 
more closely it clung, and the more it magnified 
itself. He paused as his feet touched the water 
and an inflowing wave lifted itself half way to his 
| knees, But the returning drift was scarcely per- 
| ceived, and he moved forward until he reached 
| the line where the surf combed and broke, 
| As wave after wave struck and went over him, 
| Medairy felt the old life and exhilaration coming 
| back, and he abandoned himself to the excitement 
|of the hour. It was not long before he found him- 
| self a little beyond the breakers; but being a good 
| swimmer, a few vigorous strokes brought him 
nearer shore, and within the line of safety. He 
felt such a vigor in his arms—such physical power 
}and foree—such pride in his strength and man- 
| hood. Fear—a sense of danger! These were for 
weaker men! So, disporting now amid the 
| breakers, and now venturing beyond them, Me- 
dairy spent nearly half an hour, sustained more 
by the stimulation of excitement than by normal 
strength. 

Suddenly, as he was struggling in a surf that 
broke unexpectedly over him, while further from 
the shore than any of the prudent bathers had 
ventured, he felt his strength depart, and at the 
same moment the reflex movement of the under- 
tow struck him with unusual force and bore him 
out from the land. By the time he was able to 
recover a little self-possession, to get the water out 
| of his eyes and mouth and to bring into action his 

skill as a swimmer, he found himself drifting 
steadily from the shore, and unable to make any 
| head against the outmoving current. He threw 
up his hands in sign of distress and called for 
help; but so long a time passed before his danger 
became apparent, or the life-boat could reach him, 
that he lost consciousness and sank twice below 
the surface. As his white face came gleaming up 
through the dark water a second time, a strong 
hand grasped him. But life was apparently ex- 
tinct. 

‘*Tt was that cursed, treacherous undertow !”’ 

Medairy’s three young friends, Henderson, 
Bradford and Milwood, were sitting around his 
bed, discussing the accident and its well-nigh fatal 
termination. It was Milwood who made the re- 
mark, 

**Oursed and treacherous! You may well say 
so,’ answered Medairy, whose memory held a 
vivid impression of that brief struggle in the surf 
when the breakers threw him from his feet and 
he found himself helpless in the grasp of the 
undertow, which seemed to spring upon him, 
treacherously, in the moment of his weakness. 
**You see,’ he added, ‘I stayed in too long. I 
ought to have known better. I ought to have 
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known that it was only the excitement and ex- | “Then we're all agreed,”’ said Henderson, rising, 
hilaration of the bathing, and not my reserve of | “*T’ll go at once and telegraph Steele not to send 
strength, that was keeping me up, and that they | the champagne. In the meantime, you can study 


could not last forever.” 

‘There is,” 
sobriety of manner, ‘‘an undertow more treacher- 
ous and fatal than the one which came so near 


up the undertow question, and let me know the 


said Milwood, speaking with great | result when I come back.” 


What the conclusion was we are not informed: 
but it will do the reader no harm to study the 


dragging our friend Medairy to a watery grave. | question for himself; and so in closing we submit 
Some of us have felt it; I for one; and it has come | it for his careful consideration—only remarking, 
near tripping me on more than a single occasion. | that the undertow of an indulged appetite sets 
To-day I have the strength to stand against it.| harder against a man than anything else, and 
But is there not danger, if I remain too long amid | comes, sooner or later, to act with an almost re- 





the rush and excitement of the breakers, that it 
may fail in some stronger sweep of the undertow, 
and that I may float out seaward, helpless, and 
drown! Such things happen every day; and we 
know it. There is in every glass of champagne, 
or brandy, or beer we take, an undertow as surely 
as in the wave that strikes the shore and then 
draws itself back again into the sea. Yes, we 
know it, friends—all of us; for we have indulged 
in too many champagne suppers, and been to too 
many wine parties in the last year or two, not to 
have had good opportunities for discovering the 
fact. And besides, we see almost daily one and 
another drifting out from the shore and drowning, 
while we stand looking on unable torescue. A 
thousand are lost every year in the drag of this 


fearful undertow to one in that from which Me- | 


dairy has just escaped! There, I’ve said my say ; 
and you must make the most of it. If the other 
side wants to speak, the floor is vacant. I'll listen 
and weigh the arguments,” 

But no one answered him. Each felt the force 


of his utterance ; and with each was asolemn sense | 


of danger. 

“T think,” said Medairy, turning to Henderson, 
and speaking in a lighter tone, yet still seriously, 
“that I shall have to beg off from your champagne 
supper to-morrow night. I want to study up this 
undertow business. It hasn’t a good look, 

“All right, ’ll excuse you. And what’s more, 
if the rest don’t care, I'll telegraph Steele not to 
send the piper Heidseick I wrote for yesterday. I 
don’t like the idea of that cursed undertow of 
Milwood’s. Never thought of it before. And, to 
tell the truth, it has given me several warning 
pulls in the last few months.” 

There was present the young man Bradford, re- 
ferred to in the beginning. He had not spoken 
during this conversation. Of all who had enjoyed 
Medairy’s supper. on the night before, he had in- 
dulged in the largest excess, and did not really 
know when or how he reached his room at the 
hotel. It was not the first time that wine had been 
his mocker; nor the first time a morning’s shame 
and repentance had followed a night’s debauch. 

“Telegraph!’’ he ejaculated, as Henderson 
ceased speaking, and with an emphasis that drew 
alleyes upon him. There was no mistaking the 
signs in his face. He had been in the grip of the 
undertow as surely as his friend who lay weak 
and exhausted upon the bed, and was in almost as 
much danger of drifting out to sea and drowning 
as this friend had been afew hours before. His 
sense of peril was so great that he felt a shiver run 
along his nerves, 


sistless force. 


UNRECONCILED. 

BY 

H, friend, with whom I met, from whom I 
parted, 

In one brief moment on life’s narrow way, 

By whom I fain had stopped and changed true- 


hearted 
Vows and sweet pledges to enrich the day: 


EDWIN F. NASON, 


Is’t better thus, that we, apart, divided, 
Should wander, never having known the sweet, 





| The beauty, that along our path had glided, 
| Had we but stayed awhile our eager feet? 


Can we, think you, work out our lives the better 

For having missed the touch of friendly hand? 

| Or must we miss the spirit with the letter, 
And bow alone to fleshly tie and band? 

j 

Is there a sweetness in the ungathered flower 

| That chosen blossoms must forever lack ? 

| Is there a richness in the long-lost hour 

That present days can never bring us back ? 


Alas! alas! the richness and the sweetness 
Fade and grow dim to me, who sadly end 
In loneliness the life that lacked completeness, 
For want of one who should have been my 
friend. 


Nay! tell me not that friends are often parted, 
That bitter words oft poison friendship’s cup. 
My love for thee had been so pure, true-hearted, 

That ne’er could hate have made me give thee 


up. 


Or, failing this, ’twere better to have broken 
All ties, and seen thee go through mists of tears, 
Than that we never should have met or spoken 
One word of love in all the weary years. 


Far richer grace in loving and in losing 
Is found to bless and purify the heart, 
Than lies concealed in missing or refusing 
The sweets of life in which we might have part. 


On the love of a mother for her children, and 
how that love should be returned, many pretty 
things have been said, of which “there is no 
mother like the mother who bore us” is perhaps 





the prettiest, 
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Relinnons Reading. 


OUR SPIRITUAL ENEMIES, 


FROM A SERMON BY REV. CHAUNCEY GILES, 


+‘ By littie and by litte I we drive them out from before 
thee.’ 


vital the hold they have upon us, how fully 

they have gained possession of our land, and 
how strongly they have become intrenched in it, we 
can see the impossibility of driving them out at once, 
It can only be done “by little and little." When we 
understand that the Lord is on our side, and what He 
is doing to help us, we can see every ground for encour- 
agement that we shall finally succeed, There is no 
need of haste. There is no ground for discouragement 
because our enemies d6 not flee before us the moment 


W ita we know who our enemies are, and how 


we show them the edge of the sword. It is not safe for | 
us to have them flee immediately, They will go “by | 
little and little.” If they are discomfited to-day, they | 
may return to-morrow, but they will come with fainter | 


hearts and weaker arms to renew the conflict. We 
grow stronger by every conflict; our enemies grow 


weaker, So “by little and little,” they are driven | 


out. 

There are evils which we cannot face directly; they 
are too terrible. The Lord leads us round about them, 
He strengthens us by conflict with less powerful 
enemies, until we gain courage and spiritual prowess 
sufficient to meet them. Then we look at them; we 
skirmish with them, and finally grapple with them in 
deadly conflict, and come out exhausted, it may be, 
but victorious, So the conquest goes on “ by little and 
little,”’ 

Another point we need to consider, and which will 
be a great help and comfort, is that we are not required 
to be constantly fighting. No one could endure that. 
We have days of peace and rest and quiet enjoyment, 
though we know that there are enemies in our land 
seeking to destroy us. Nor are we to go trembling and 
mourning through life, because we know that we have 
enemies, We are not to molest them; we are not to 
make offensive warfare, but defensive. We are not to 
be peering into all the dark places, and roaming over 
the hills and through the vallies of our nature to see if 
we can discover an enemy. We are to goabout our 
business and our enjoyments, and only fight when we 
are attacked; and if we use the weapons the Lord has 
given us, we shall surely win. ¢ ad e bg bg 

The great difficulty in the way of overcoming our 
spiritual enemies consists in discovering their true 
character. We all know that these enemies are lurk- 
ing within us. We knowit,and wedon’t knowit. We 
know it as a general truth, but we deny it as a practical 
fact.. When we are tempted to sin, if we listen at all, 
we try to persuade ourselves that itis notsin. If we 
commit it, we try to excuse or justify ourselves, in- 
stead of frankly admitting that we have been entrapped 
and overcome-by our enemies, The moment we point 


| our finger at any fraud, conceit, lust or hatred in us, 
j}and say “thou art the devil,” we strike fear into tho 
| ranks of our enemies; they begin to waver and will 
soon turn and flee. The distinct acknowledgment ofa 
sin, and a resolute determination to resist it, and an 
uplifting of the soul to the Lord for help, ensures cer- 
tain victory. Let any man or woman, young or old, 
try it, and they will be surprised at the power over 
their enemies, which will be given them. 

But their name is legion, and the warfare will con- 
tinue through our natural life. We have this, how- 
ever, for our comfort and hope, every sincere and 
honest effort to overcome them, meets with some mea- 
sure of success. They waver a little against every 
intelligent resolution to combat them; they yield a 
little from their entrenched position before every new 
truth we array against them, They fall back as we 
advance to meet them, ready, it is true, to renew the 
attack when they find us off our guard. 

So “by little and little’’ we gain the conquest of the 
promised land. “By little and little” our enemies 
yield before us, “ By little and little” as summer con- 
| quers winter, and softens the hard earth, and warms 
the frozen ground, the hardness of our hearts is softened, 
|and the coldness of a merely natural life, gives way 
| before the warmth of heavenly love. “ By little and 
little” the darkness of ignorance and the dusky hosts 
of sin, disappear before the dawning light of the soul's 
morning, as the shadows and dark images of night 
fade away before the coming of the sun, “By little 
and little,” as we can bear it, evils are uprooted, and 
| good seed is planted in their place. “ By little and 
| little,” as we can bear it, the distorted forms of our 
| spiritual bodies are bent and moulded to the image of 
their divine original. “ By little and little,” as we can 
bear it, our faces and our whole bodies are turned 
towards the Lord, and our feet, tender feet, tired feet, 
are set in the paths of life. “ By little and little,” the 
ear, deaf to all but natural sounds, becomes unstopped, 
and we begin to catch the harmonies of Heayen, They 
are distant, they are faint, they rise and fall, but “by 
little and little” they become clearer and sweeter, and 
as we can bear them they will flood the whole soul 
with harmony. “ By little and little,” the last enemy, 
death, yields before the incoming forces of life. The 
strongholds are destroyed, our enemies flee like broken 
and scattered clouds after a storm, and the promised 
land, the land of our inheritance, the heavenly land, 
our beautiful, our eternal homes, lie bright and clear 
before us, 

“ By little and little ’’—it is all we can do; it is all we 
can bear; it is all of evil and sin we can put away; it 
is all of good we can receive. But it is enough; enough 
for hope, enough for encouragement to continue the 
warfare; it is enough for final and complete success. 
“By little and little” is a good device, Inscribe it on 
} your banner, and, trusting in the Lord, go forward 
| from victory to victory. 











Mothers’ Department 


ABOUT OUR HOME. 


BY EXIE BODEN RICHIE, 


HEN I read “Rainy Days in the Rookery,” I 
could not help exclaiming, how like our 
home! Only we have but four boys, Ralph, 
Ernest, and Thadie and Neddie, twins; while our baby 
girl, Bessie, is three years old, Then, too, my husband, 


though he has not worked at the business of carpenter 
for many years, served a thorough apprenticeship in 
his young manhood, and knows just how to do the 
right thing in the right way. 

Our house is not of his modelling, and no change we 
can make will ever transform it into our ideal home. 
We had no room to spare for a play-room; the shed 
and stable were both small; but over my great, airy 
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kitchen was a large, dark place, wherein was only cob- “What would you do were you to go across the 


web and rubbish. Papa had a window put in, and a | 
carpenter's bench, with all the necessary small tools. 
Then the boys were allowed to do the fitting up, and to 
have it all for their very own. And here on stormy | 
days I hear the tramp of feet, the busy sound of saw 
and hammer, and voices eager over the wonderful | 
plans. 

It saves from me all the clutter, and perhaps a loss of | 
patience ; for I might be tempted to do as many a tired | 
mother has done—open the door and turn the whole | 
lot adrift to hunt some amusement; wherein lies the 
ruin of so many. 

In every home there should be a room for the chil- | 
dren. If I could have but one,a parlor or children’s | 
room, I would dispense with the parlor quickly. 

I would like to have Harry and Fred, and ali the lit- 
tle boys to whom I write this, take a peep into my 
boys’ “ workshop” (the undignified name it is called), 
Then I would not have to tell you of the wonderful 
panoramas, fairs, and trotting parks, all fitted out with 
pasteboard horses with high-sounding names; oxen, 
cows, pigs and sheep of improved breed, and fowls 
whose pedigree is too numerous to mention, There 
are other articles more substantial, some really useful, 
and all giving more pleasure than their costly toys, be- | 
cause these were the work of their own hands. 

These last three days of February were blustering, 
windy heralders of the “stormy March,” following so 
closely on their footsteps. But to-day is bright and 
beautiful. The damp snow has frozen all hard and 
firm, forming what the boys call a “crust.” You little | 
folks where the Homrk MAGAZINE ts read, who do not | 
know what it is to run, and coast, and play on the 
crust, miss one of the greatest pleasures which we of | 
this snow-bound, old Pine-Tree State enjoy. | 

This morning I ran out through the stable with some 
crumbs for the chickens, Through the open door came 
the sound of happy voices of children, already out with | 
their sleds. I stepped out fora moment to watch them | 
at their sport, when Ernest called out: “Mamma, It's 
splendid!" 

Splendid! Yes, he had used the right word. As I| 
gazed upon the glistening snow, spread out as far as 
the eye could reach, way up to where the mountain 
tops were gleaming in the rays of the morning sun, I 
could think only of the splendor of the “streets of | 
gold” and “ Heavenly hills.” 

My contemplations were brief, for the next minute | 
he called: “Have a ride, mother?” And I ran and | 
bounced upon the sled like a merry school-girl; and | 
Ralph came and caught hold of the cord, and away | 
went my fleet little steeds, way out across the broad | 
fields, over the tops of fences, where the white snow lay | 
piled in high drifts. And I chirped and talked tomy 
little prancers in as good horsemanship language as I 
could command, 'till a chilliness creeping through my | 
frame reminded me that one needs more clothing on ! 
in the out-of-door air of winter than in warm rooms, | 
I brought my steeds up with a little sudden “Whoa!” | 
and rising up quickly, took off my big gingham apron, | 
folded it about my shoulders, and said, “ Now, boys, | 
‘Home’ is the password;” and in a few minutes we 
were there—just as little Bessie came from her crib to 
be dressed and have break fast. 

This playing on the crust, which is so enjoyable to | 
the young, is destructive to their clothing. When | 
Thad came tumbling in, a half hour later, with a fear- 
ful rent in the sit-down part of his trousers, I said: 
“Well, pull them off.” And while he sits curled up, | 
his checked flannel just reaching the tops of stout | 


| 


floor?” asked papa, 

Promptly, without hesitation, came the answer 
“Stomp!” 

Perhaps it is owing to Thadie’s clumsy build that 
makes him so noisy, He has large feet, wearing boots 
a size larger than his-twin brother; large hands; large 
head, requiring a hat the size worn by his oldest brother 
of thirteen; large, honest-looking eyes, wherein truth. 
fulness is mirrored. Strong and solid-looking throngh. 
out, But, best of all, I know there is a great heart jn, 


| the sturdy frame, and I do expect great things of 


Thadie, 

“You see, mamma, I'm a staving boy,” he said, as he 
took the now mended garment. 

And the answer I made would shock some good 
matter-of-fact mothers. “ You are a little burster” (o» \y 
spoiled for a slang phrase by that littler). “ Look at 
that knee, and this, and one, two, three, four buttons 
off. “Don’t you see you are bursting out everywhere? 
Never mind, have a good time, mamma can mend and 
make more clothing for your body. But if Thadie 
wants a beautiful garment for his soul, he must leave 
off those naughty ways of stamping and hooting. Wi!) 
you try?” 

Neddie would have answered, “ Yes, mamma,” and 
run away to think of it no more; but Thad, in bis 


| thoughtful way, answered: “ If you'll help me to 'mem- 


ber.” 

Then he gave me one of his strong “ bear hugs,” and 
as I kissed him I asked: “ Do you know why it Is that 
you get more kisses than all the rest of my boys?” 

And the thoughtful eyes grew yet more 60 as he 
slowly answered: “I guess it's ‘cause you are 80 sorry 
for me 'cause I’m 80 noisy 

So, in writing this, I have made two discoveries; one 
is that these annoying faults which we are so apt to 
condemn with harshness should be treated as infirmi- 
ties, drawing the subject nearer to us, just as a sick or 
crippled child needs our tenderest care. The other, 


| that we should help them to remember, by watehful- 
| ness and little loving talks about these faults, 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED, 


BY ROSE GERANIUM, 


AM not sure that I was right, but I am eure! 

meant right. It was on this wise: I desired to 

give my little pet a lesson on firmness, and hit 
upon what I considered a happy expedient. I filled a 
box with chestnuts, and placed them within her reach, 
saying: “ Now, Vivie dear, you must not touch them 
without permission.” 

“No, I dess I'll not,” she replied, with a wistful gase 
at the sweet temptation. 

I gave her six—eight. 

“In my dear ‘ittle potit—fank oo!” and she went to 
her dolly, while I resumed my work with all the cheer- 
fulness of an inventor who is pretty sure his machine 
will be a success, 

During the afternoon it occurred to me that those 
eight nuts were endowed with a wonderful capacity for 
lasting, or—something. I asked: “ Vivie, have you 
eaten all your nuts yet?”’ 

“ No, I fink I hasen’t.”’ 

“Show me how many are left, dear.” 

There were as many as the chubby hands could hold. 

“O Vivie!” I exclaimed, “ here are more than I gave 


you at first! Is it possible you have been disobeying 


boots, I will try and give you a description of my | me and getting more?” 


noisy boy. 

He always comes with a shoutandastamp, Indeed, 
stamping is so characteristic of him that I will tell 
what happened last night. 


“T spects I did, mamma.” 

“ But are you sure?” 

“Well den! I'se pitty sure. 
“© my dear child!” I cried,“ what shallI do? You 


When he was getting his lesson, he spelled, ‘‘ W-a-l-k. | have made me very unhappy.” 


What’s that, papa?” 


The small sinner looked reflective. Presently she 
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said: “Wen, mamma, I fink p’r’aps you'd better 
pray!” 

Believing her suggestion a wise one—in fact, embody- 
ing about all the wisdom of the entire proceeding, I 
acted upon it, 

Going to my task, at the close of our rather prolonged 
session, my eyes fell upon a scrap of old newspaper 
containing this sentence: 

“ He who through neglect or intention places a tempta- ' 





tion before another, is, if the tempted be overcome, equally 
guilty.” 

I have great belief in the doctrine of bending little 
human twigs early, but I confess there hung around 
my mind something of the feelings of a man who 
awakes to the unpleasant consciousness that his inven- 
tion is a humbug. 

I emptied the little chestnut box back into the barrel 
in the garret, and am awaiting further light. 


‘Why Bumy Girdy, 


POTTSVILLE PAPERS. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
No. 5. 

H's: five years we have discussed house-cleaning | 
and everything pertaining to it, in our magazine | 
talks, and though our pen is inclined to run off | 

into the old familiar paths, we shall ignore this “line- | 

upon-line"” topic, as already used up. Ida says, how- | 
ever, to tell the young housekeepers that this great | 
yearly event may be shorn of half its terrors if women | 
will take an occasional day during the latter winter or | 
early spring and clean their closets completely, look- | 
ing at and airing and. taking care of the contents, | 

That is the time to look for the forthcoming moth. 

Bureau drawers wil! get into disorder, too, quilt patches 

will accumulate, odds and ends of muslin, calico, tapes, | 

ribbons, bows and such things will multiply wonder- | 
fully. Gather up the remnants and give them to poor | 
women and little girls who love patch-work, the latter 
can be made marvellously happy with a little roll as | 
big as your wrist. | 
Pieces of muslin should be ironed out smoothly and | 
made into a bundle and laid away for use. Save pieces | 
of your dresses in a certain bag hung on a certain nail } 


one, and sometimes that one, and sometimes I sleep in 
yon room on a lounge. My sisters move things nearly 
every day, so that I guess I have no abiding place. 
Sometimes I lie nights for a week or two with my head 
to the south, then to the north, then east or west, or 
just as they please tohaveit. I wish that I didn’t have 
to migrate any oftener than the wild geese do.” 

Poor fellow, I pitied him. He should have had a 
room sacred to himself, and his clothes and books and 
shot-gun, and no one should have interfered, 

In tidying up generaily in the spring, women will 
find it to their advantage to purchase prepared paint 
and do their own painting. Women can apply var- 
nish, too, just as well as a man could do it, the trouble 
is that they do not dip the brush lightly enough into 
the paint and varnish. Wall-paper is so cheap and so 
pretty now that one can wel! afford it even for out- 
door and summer kitchens. It pays well in making 
the rudest walls look neat and attractive. When we 
lived in a rough log-house and the inside walls were 
uneven, I papered them, allowing the papering to 
follow the surface, in and out, just as the walls were, 
and really they did seem very pretty to me; so much 
nicer than the staring bleak whitewash. 

I remember one of my neighbors hooted at me and 


until the dresses are given away or worn out, keep | said when she did such a job she would carry the paper 
them no longer then, they are litter and oceupy room, | straight up and down and make smooth work of it. 
I believe among the most notable housekeepers bureau | She did so, and it was not a month until her children 
drawers will get into confusion. When house-cleaning had butted their heads and fists through in every 
day comes it will be very satisfactory to have your! place within their reach where the paper did not lie flat 
bureaus in good order. | upon the wall, 

One thing I would suggest to housewives on this! It is strange how the color of the wall-paper gives 
occasion, and that is, among the renovations you feel | expression toa room, That which looks very beautiful 
compelled to make, let the old landmarks remain, I | in the roll at the store may seem gloomy enough when 
mean by this that you will still keep the towels in the | you have it upon the walls. I remember, last spring, 
same drawer which you have always been accustomed | how I had contrived in my thoughts the kiad that I 
to; the strings in the same box on the same end of the would have for our kitchen, only that, and no other, 
shelf where they were kept ever since you can remem- | if I had to send to Boston for it. I went to the stores 
ber; the finger and toe rags in the same little wallet | and examined roll after roll, walked back and looked 
with the slit in its handy side in the corner of the | at them, turned my head sidewise, first to the right 
closet under the stairs; the little four-penny nails in| then tothe left, but nothing would answer except the 
their box; the brads in theirs; the carpet tacks in| desired colors, a pale buff background, a little the 
theirs; the patent thread on its own nail; the needles | color of a ripe yellow peach, with some kind of a 
in the same cushion ; the file, and the screwdriver, and | flower or bouquet that would make one think of sum- 
the button-box in their old-time places; everything in | mer meadows. 
its proper location, so that any of you, from grandpa! The merchant sent to the nearest city and gotit. I 
down to little Maud, will know where to find things | was delighted, it was precisely my ideal of pretty wall- 
even at the hour of midnight. It is such a satisfaction | paper; a pale, peachy ground with bouquets of meadow 
for the men and boys to know where to go for a clean | flowers and trailing meadow grasses. It was beautiful 
towel if they want one; for a rag and string to tie up a| to look upon; it made me feel myself to be a little 
cut; for a nail without racing around aimlessly, and | bareheaded girl again wandering in the damp, waist- 
for a needle and thread if they want to sew on a/ deep lush grasses, gathering lilies, and honeysuckles, 
biitton. and sweet-williams—wading in the tinkling brooks, 

I often think we women can make such good men | watching the minnows in limpid pools, making dams 
with good habits if we begin right with the little boys. | of sod and following the skimming larks in their low 
Some women are always making new arrangements | flights. I said I could live all the year round ina 
about the rooms, moving things, and changing places, | kitchen whose walls were covered with such treasures. 
and breaking up old-time habits and customs in a way | But when it came to be put on, the beauty was gone, it 
that is very annoying to those around them. was dead, sombre, gloomy, dull, it made the family 

“Which is your room?” I said to a young man, one | faces look old, and sick, and sallow, it made the old 
time, while being shown through his father’s house. kitchen clock look haggish, the cook-stove glum, the 

“Really, I can’t tell,” said he, “sometimes it’s this | breakfast-table unfriendly and unmeaning; indeed, 
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nothing seemed cheerful; it was wonderful the gloom 
that came with that peachy-tinted wall-paper; and 
before you read this its place will be supplied with 
something that tells pretty tales, or makes belicve that 
it does, 

Now this is no whim of mine, Though it may not 
seem very suitable for a kitchen, the background of the 
forth-coming paper will be a pale lavender, That color 
will bring with it an expression into a room somewhat 
like the serene and sweet and benign countenance of a 
dear grandmother. I am not mistaken, You try the 
color in some of your rooms, and be pleased, too, 

Some one inquires what she shall do with her rusty 
flat-irons, Puta little lump of bee’s-wax or mutton- 
tallow in a soft rag and rub it over the face of the iron 
while warm, That will prevent rust, Then keep them 
hanging in a dry place, say on a row of nails under 
one of your pantry shelves, out of the way. In buying 
flat-irons, it pays best to get large ones; small ones are 
not very serviceable, unless you have little boys and 
girls who can iron the towels and aprons, and assist 
you very materially that way. If you have, then geta 
couple of smal! four or five pound irons, and a cute lit- 
tle stand, and thus show that you appreciate the favor 
of having an assistant. When your ironing-sheets 
begin to grow scorched and dingy, cover them with a 
nice white, worn one, after you have taken the best 
end off it for a bed or pillow sham, The sham can 
have a wide hem on it, or ruffling of a lighter material, 

In house-cleaning, if your cupboard has a musty 
smell, carry it out so faraway that you do not value 
the grass under it, and after washing and scouring in- 
side with sand, seald it with boiling water, in which 
you put spirits of ammonia, chloride of lime, or cop- 
peras. Leave it open a few days exposed to the free 
air; then, if still tainted, repeat the scalding. It is very 
annoying, the taint of must in one’s cupboard, and 
with care and daily ventilation it can be prevented. 

There is no smell that seems more poisonous to me 
than that of a closet in which dirty clothes are kept. 
Other women have complained, and the subject has 
been talked over, but nothing arrived at which seems 
satisfactory. The plan of throwing soiled clothing on 
a line in an out-house or wood-shed has some good 
features, and yet it will not be adopted for a dozen 
reasons. Mice, unsightiiness, carelessness, and other 
reasons, stand in the way. I like Ida’s plan very well. 
She asked me one day if I would give her my little 
chest that I used to keep my papers in to do as she 
pleased with it. I told her she was welcome to it; that 
I would be giad to see it put to some use, instead of 
standing an idle receptacle for old papers, 

It is a neat, red chest, but rather heavy to move about 
when one is sweeping, and because of that it was stowed 
away inacloset. It was not long before I recognized 
my old acquaintance standing in an out-of-the-way 
oorner of the summer kitchen mounted on castors, and 
filled with the week's washing that was fast accumu- 
lating. The wash-boiler hung above it, the clothes- 
frame stood behind it, and the bag of clothes-pins hung 
from the wall at one end, 

I liked the new arrangement very much, and com- 
mended her, adding that she must never forget and 
put a damp towel or any wet thing into the chest, more 
especially in warm weather. 

The girls often say everything is so handy that it is 


only fun for us to put out a washing, and then they , 
sorrow over the poor women who carry water from | 


springs at the foot of hills, cut or pick up their own 
fuel, are obliged to wash with new lye soap, have old 


knotted clothes-lines and leaky boilers, and, last, cry- | 


ing babies, who rub their dear little fists into their 
sleepy eyes, and sit and cry pitifully for the mother- 
care that they need. But the mere sympathy in this 


far-away home. cannot do the burdened mothers any | 


good when they hear no word of it, and feel not the 


clasp of hands warm with pity that would cheerfully | 


make the rub-a-dub music on the wash-board for them 
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while they would rest and give the poor babies their 
just dues, 

The clothes-line wound on a windlass and kept in 
the dry in a little box-house nailed up on a tree, or the 
side of an out-building, is a great convenience, and 
saves @ woman putting out and taking in the line when 
her hands are wet or cold, or when she is hurried to get 
the wash out befure dinner, or taken in before a shower. 
Any man can make this labor-saving convenience 
who knows enough to wipe his shoes, and if he don't 
do it he has the materia! in his nature of which villains 
| are manufactured, 

I hope before long to offer you women something 
very gratifying. Anything that lightens the toils of 
| washing-day is fraught with blessing, and I am hoping 
that I see a light in the distance that beams for you: 





*; but I will not hail you until I am very certain of {t 


| Every year we Pottses learn something that makes 
| this busy day of the week less and jess a burden to be 
borne, 
| I believe I did tell you that if you have no ironing. 
board on which to iron dresses and skirts you should 
| not rest until you have one, Let it be about five ore«ix 
| feet long, wider at one end than the other, and heavy 
enough that it will lie firmly with one end on a table 
| and the other on a window-si!l, or some other conveni- 
j}ent place. Have a hole in one end that it can be 
| hung up outof the way. I used a board for years which 
| lL picked at the corn-crib, rough and weather-stained, 
| but it answered very well until we got a real nice clean 
pine board purposely. 

I was a little embarrassed, though, one time, when a 
woman sent her little girl to borrow it. She had never 
seen the naked board, and did not think that Ite first 
cousins lay all about her own back yard, and corn-erib, 
and carriage-house, I presented it to her with my 

| compliments, 

Well, now, as soon as the earliest May comes, takea 
mattock and dig up some clumps of violets for your 
yards, Set them in sightly places, water them, and 
they will grow and bloom, and never pine for the 

| meadow or creek bank or woodland haunts they left 


| in the budding spring. 


FROM MY CORNER, 
| BY LICHEN, 
No. 6. 
| | AST week I was seized with a desire to have all 
= 


my favorite girls together with me for a whole 


day. So, each one being notified of my wish, 

here they came, on a bright, lovely morning, bringing 

to my usually quiet room a fresh breath of the outside 
world in all its spring-like beauty. 

May, faithful to her name, came with her hands ful! 


of the month's offerings. Floy filled my little table 
with ferns and mosses, with their accompanying wild 
flowers, gathered on her way, and fresh from the woods 
and brookside; I could almost hear the tinkling of the 
stream beside which they grew. Rosalie—for each 
brought something—had for me a beautiful little chro- 
mo, simple, but lovely in design; and Edna a new 
book, which I had been wishing to see. Margaret, my 


| steadfast, helpful friend, brought me a dainty dish of 


her own preparing—enough to tempt the appetite of an 
epicure—and often through the day her ready feet and 
hands found employment ministering in some way to 
my comfort or pleasure, 

Dear little Hope could not come, for her aunt, who is 
just recovering from a long spell of illness, and is fret- 
ful and exacting, needs her constant attention to wait 
upon and amuse her, This occupation is developing a 


| new side of Hope's character—that of a devoted, untir- 


ing nurse, a ministering angel, whfose patience in 
affliction seems to equal her cheerful sprightliness in 
prosperity. I love to study her character, in which I 
continually find new traits to admire or interest. 





Rut let me dwell on the day I have been describing, 
the remembrance of which will always be pleasant to | 
think upon, Every moment was filled with enjoy- 
ment; some pleasant topic was discussed, or some piece | 
of handiwork shown and descanted upon, and plans | 
laid for executing more, which should show more skill | 
and taste in its performance than anything previously 
doue. | 
Then while the girls were exhibiting their own work, 

I had hunted up from a box of keepsakes, long shut up 
from sight, some embroideries of eighty years ago, or 
maybe more, done by my grandmother and her sisters. 
Light, fleecy fabrics, almost like a cobweb; and the | 
delicate traceries of embroidery on them finer than | 
any one takes the pajns to do in these days, One deep 
collar, a very handsome thing, reaching to the point of 
her shoulders, Rosalie said she must have to wear to the | 
Centennial tea-party, which they have in anticipation. | 

The girls were much delighted with my exhibition of 
these old-time things, Floy in particular has a special 
love for anything of the kind, and wished to ransack | 
the house in hope of finding something more; but din- 
ner-time coming, I gave them a new pleasure by walk- 
ing out to the dining-room and eating with them, | 
which they considered quite an event, | 

After dinner, two or three more friends came in, and 
as the day outside was too tempting for us to remain 
within four walls, after I had taken a good rest I pro- 
posed that the girls should amuse themselves with a 
game of croquet, while I satin a big rocking-chair on 
the gallery and watched them, Of course they were | 
ready for that sport, (as what girl is not?) and had a 
merry time; but none enjoyed it more than myself, | 
When I grew tired sitting, I could go to my lounge and | 
watch them from the window. 

I had an enjoyment, too, that they could not enter 
into—that of seeing their young, bright faces, and hear- 
ing their merry laughter as an observer. Whatcan be 
a prettier sight than youth, health and happines in its 
spring-time beauty, enjoying life's innocent pleasures 
with the zest of hearts free from care? So I sat and 
thought, and in imagination watched these bright 
young creatures playing the game of life, my thoughts 
following them with the wish and prayer that they 
might successfully pass through all the wickets in its 
tortuous path, and attain at last the desired post—the 
haven of rest, 

In how many points does this game of croquet cor- 
respond to that of life, The bright-colored balls may 
be likened to our plans, with the bright hopes of youth 
tinting them; the mallets to our wills, with which we 
propel our plans into the great world of action. These | 
plans, however well they may be at first laid and 
directed, are often turned aside, changed or modified | 
by unforeseen circumstances over which we have no 
control. Some wished-for wicket is missed entirely, 
and the goal we reach is not like the one we had im- | 
agined when we set out. But yet, in one respect, how 
unlike the game of life, which, no matter how many | 
mistakes we may make, can never be played over. 

The lengthening shadows reminding me that the day 
was drawing to a close, also suggested the close of life 
which awaits us as our earthly day wanes; and as the 
sun sank beautifully, peacefully to rest, I thought—so 
may I end my days, but to rise again on the morrow of 
eternity. 

The girls, too, their game just finished, were watch- 
ing the sunset, whose beauty had hushed them almost 
into silence, The golden disc was sinking into a sea of 
flame, with bars of crimson and purple stretching 
across the horizon above it, and, higher up, light float- 
ing clouds, tinged with the same warm colors. As it 
passed from sight, and the crimson glory faded slowly 
from the sky, they returned to the house, and gather- | 
ing up their things, prepared to start homeward, pro- 
mising me another day some time, if they had not) 
tired me too niuch. But first I must make a visit to 
one of them, when we would have another reunion. I 
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| readily promised it to the first one who would come 


forme. And so closed a day that will always be re- 


| membered with pleasure. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


BY JANE M. READ. 


UT in the rain, the dripping rain, 
6) A little robin sings 
A song of love, a joyous strain, 
As to the twig he clings. 
He sings: “ Good-night, I go to rest, 
Good-night, good-night; I seek my nest; 
Secure I sleep, 
In darkness deep, 
My wing above my crest." 


Outin the storm of care and pain, 
My heart, O Father! sings 
A pleading song, a sweet refrain, 
And peace and trust it brings. 
Ising: “O Lord, I seek Thy breast, 
On Thy fair promises I rest, 
Thy power can keep 
In darkness deep, 
And make that darkness blest.” 


MINISTERS’ WIVES. 
M* ARTHUR: Your magazine has become with 


me almost a necessity, and the obligation rests 

heavy upon me to thank you for the many 
quiet hours of enjoyment I have derived from its pages, 
It has afforded me amusement, instruction, encourage- 
ment and strength. In reading the January number, 
I was particularly struck with the article relating to 
ministers’ wives, and their duties. Iam the wife of a 
preacher—a travelling one at that—and in my itinerant 
experience have lived in various places, among many 
different people; and every word in the article referred 
to seemed written specially forme. I could but think, 
until I saw the author’s initials, that some poor minis- 
ter’s wife, who had born these trials until “ patience 
had ceased to be a virtue,” had, in desperation, written 
a defense, or rather had “ risen to explain.” 

How forgetful, sometimes, are the members of the 
congregation of the duties devolving upon the preach- 
er’s wife in her own home! Surely her duty as wife 
and mother is just as binding as that of any other wo- 
man. Why should she be required to neglect her own 
little flock, and go out seeking to save the children of 
other people? Ifher husband, as pastor and preacher, 
does his whole duty, she has even more to do with the 
training and care of her own children than most other 
women, because these obligations resting upon the 
father occupy so much of his time and attention that 
he has little left to bestow upon his family. 

Another item, too, which so many people overlook, 
a minister's salary, as a general rule (excepting in 
cities) is small; but he and his family are expected to 
dress genteelly, entertain freely, and contribute liber- 
ally to charitable purposes. How can this be done, 
unless the wife devotes her time and attention to home 
affairs? If she is to be president of all the benevolent 
societies, visit all the sick, call to see all the strangers, 
attend all the church socials, mite-meetings, suppers, 
sewing societies, etc., how is she to find time to do her 
own sewing, housekeeping and watching over chil- 
dren? And how is she ever to make the supply meet 
the demand? Something will necessarily be neglected ; 
and it seems unreasonable to me that a minister's wife 
should be required to do what any other woman would 
be condemned for doing. 

Do not understand that I think sheshould absolutely 
do nothing toward helping her husband in his work: 
but I ask if itis not Aelp to keep his home sweet and 
orderly, have his meals nicely prepared and served, 
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looked after, household expenses | her children have the same passions to control, the 


nds, and, above all, his children taught 
only a mother can teach and 
wife at home to look after these inte- 

kept free from the anxieties and an- 
rable from the cares of a family, and 
iis time, the best thoughts of his mind 
Of course, if the 


the Master’s work! 


| 
| 


e home duties are well performed, | 


to devote to church interests 


institutions, she is inexcusable if she neg- 


thie the 


all the good she can in those departments, 
duty of every woman, why 
upon the minister's wife than 


| bear up and do his whol 
} 

| how can his wife bett ‘ 
; sympathy, her woman's quick 


to convey is this, a woman's first care | 


} 


1, children and home, be she minis- 


in’s, and, when any of these interests | 


is culpable, no matter how 
, how many fairs she holds, how effl- 
les at the societies, how interesting 
mite-meetings, or how zealously 
us Interests of the church. 


and many a poor preacher, but for 


| bright, would long since haves 


ird say, and really do not think that 


ire made out of different 


There is no kind Providence or 

it IT have ever heard of, who takes 

and children, while she ministers to 
wants and requirements of the great con- 
She keeps house under the same difficulties, 


‘ 


| any chureh duty, however wel! performed? 


| same faults to correct, and require Just as much of « 


mother's attention as other women's, and think you 
the kind Father, who gave these little ones into her 
keeping, will accept as an excuse for neglect of them, 
There are 
many trials connected with a minister's life, that the 
outside world knows nothing of, there are cares, re 
sponsibilities, discouragements and forebodings which 
only the initiated can understand, and which require 
many a secret prayer, many a tearful appeal for hel; 
many a conflict with «s to enable the man of God to 
ty under all circumstances 

t him than by her loving 
perceptions, her quiet 
service of her willing 
dear congregations, it is in 
that the minister needs the most help, 
the unassuming, 
keeps his hearth-stone 
given up the conflict and 
turned to smoother paths and fairer flelds! 


sharing of the burden, and the 
hands and heart? Oh, my 
his own home, 


quiet wife who makes and 


This is a world of sacrifice, heart-aches and burdens 
believe me, your minister's wife has her share; do no 
therefore, I pray you t t one ray of sunshine, or 
add one feather’'s weig! of care, 
upon her time and ener 
scientious, Christian e and mother, belong right 
fully to those whom the Great Master, in His love and 
J.J.8 


by constant demands 
which she feels, as a cor 


wisdom, has given her, 
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LITTLE FOXES. 


ITTLE foxes spoiling 

| i The beloved vine, 
Trusted to my tending 

By the One Divine; 
Little foxes, wherefore 

Have ye entrance found 
ro the vine so precious, 

Growing in my ground ? 


Have ye climbed the fences? 
Have ye scaled the walls? 

Were there tiny openings 
Ye are very small, 

And ve can creep slyly 
rhrough a little place, 

But I thought I closed up 
Every open space, 


or the vine you're spoiling 
Is my heart's delight, 

have watched by morning, 

I have watched by night; 
save kept the earth-worm 
From its precious root, 
have trimmed the branches, 
But they bear no fruit, 


For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine 
Trusted to my tending 
By the One Divine; 
And tho’ I've been careful 
Since its birthday morn, 
They were in the garden 
When the babe was born. 


For they were the failings 
That I would not see 

When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me, 

Little faults unheeded, 
rhat I now despise, 

For my baby took them, 
With my hair and eyes, 


And I chide him often— 
For I know I must— 

But I doit always 
Bowed down to the dust; 








With a face al! crimsoned 
With a burning blush, 

And a secret whisper 
That I cannot hush, 


And sometimes it seemeth 
Like the voice of God, 

And it says: “ Poor coward, 
Using now the rod 

On a child's soft body 
Till I hear it moan, 

See the soft flesh quiver 
For a fault thine own,” 

Oh! my Father pity, 
Pity and forgive: 

Stay the little foxes 
I allowed to live, 

’Till they left the larger 
For the smaller vine, 

‘Till they touched the dear life— 
Dearer far than mine, 


Oh! my Father, hear me, 
Make my darling Thine, 
Though I am so human, 
Make him all divine; 
Stay the little foxes, 
That both vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered Thee. 


HE WHO DIED AT AZIM. 


FROM THE ARABIC, 
E who died at Azim sends 
if This to comfort all his friends: 
Faithful friends! it lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow, 
And ye say, “ Abdullah's dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head, 
I can see your falling tears; 
I can bear your sighs and prayers 
Yet I smile and whisper this, 
“Tam not the thing you kiss, 
Cease your tears, and let it lie, 
It was mine, it is not I,” 
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FLORAL 


Bweet friends, what the women have 
For the last sleep of the grave, 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which, at last, 

Like a bird, my soul hath pass’d, 

Love the inmate, not the room, 

The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the eagle, not the bars 

That kept him from those splendid stars. 


Living friends, be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a single tear, 

’Tis an empty sea-shell, one 

Out of which the pear! is gone; 
The shell is broken, it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
'Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that lov’d him: let it Ile. 
Let the shards be earth once more, 
Since the gold is in his store, 


Allah glorious; Allah good! 
Now thy world is understood; 
Now the long, long wonder ends, 
Yet we weep, my foolish friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead 


Floral 


A WEE BIT GARDEN, 
WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 
BY MADGE CARROL, 

F we required other evidence of the return of spring 
| than that already furnished, it is ours—the rose- 

bushes have started on their travels. Possessing 
aspeculative turn of thought, two questions relative 
to this yearly tour of the roses have long vexed and 
agitated my otherwise tranquil mind. Anybody able 
and willing to answer them will confer a great favor 
by doing so immediately. First. Where are they all 
going? Second. What is their subsequent fate? 

Judging from the number carried along our streets 
every year, one might reasonably expect to find at 
least five in every garden, yet how seldom a real, all- 
alive rose is visible outside the gates of June. There's 
no flower more universally admired, and none 
uniformly ill-treated, Usually it is a June rose 
struggles into blossom under difficulties almost un- 
paralleled in the history of plant-life. A week or two 
later its beauty has departed and it sinks into the arms 
of unsightliness, affording forage for an army of 
worms, and offering the spider a field where he may 
pitch his tent with none to molest or make afraid 

For these very good and sufficient reasons, had I the 
management of all emall gardens, I should take that 
solitary bush out of nine in every ten of them. In the 
and these mostly are 


more 


arrangement of city gardens 
emall—it is better to leave all sorts of shrubbery out. 
True, there is no single variety that is not lovely in 
early spring, still, the blossom gone, they are done, and 
where economy of space is not alone desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, it is wisest to forego the short- 
lived pleasure they afford. 
planting of geraniums, either in clusters or borders. 
These seldom, if ever, make adequate return for the 
room occupied. The best plan is to keep them under 
bonds in flower-pots, The verbena, too, if allowed free 
range, is a flagrant trespasser, yet does nicely in a box, 
The great feature of that “One Little Spot,” into which 
we peeped last year, is compactness; its crowning 
gloty, annuals, 

It is a matter for regret that these are not more 
generally cultivated, especially in the city where brick 
and mortar dispute every square inch of soil, 
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that 
| very well for 


DEPARTMENT. 


Lives and loves you; lost, ’tis true, 
For the light that shines for you, 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of undisturbed felicity 

In a perfect Paradise, 

And a life that never dies, 


Farewell, friends! But not farewell; 
W here | am, ye, too, shall dwell, 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment's worth, a little space. 
When ye come where I have stopp'd, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept. 

Ye will know, by the love taught, 
That here is all and there naught; 
Weep awhile; if ye are fain; 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 
Only not at Death, for Death 

Now we know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain, all seems love 
Viewed from Allah’s throne above, 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home, 
La-il Allah—Allah Ia, 

O love divine, O love alway! 


He who died at Azim gave 
This to those who made his grave, 


narrow border is given over to one or two 
riotous growths with overpoise of leafage and scanty 
blossoming, while multitudes of bright, 


rule, the 


measure ol 
modest little flowerets have neither name nor place 
save on the page of the seed catalogue. For instance, 
there is phlox drummondil, positively unequalled by 
anything with which I am acquainted, yet compara- 
tively little known or appreciated. 

Generally speaking, plants are not delicate, 
and vice versa; but the phlox is both showy and deli- 


showy 


cate. It presents innumerable combinations of color, 
every shade as the groundwork of the petals, and every 
color and union of colors in the eye. For brilliant 
effects on a small as well as a large scale, it is unsur- 
passed. Given but an inch of soil, they strike straight 
into bloom, continuing the summer through and even 
holding their own in the face of the first frost. The 
variety to which I refer is strictly an annual and must 
not be confounded with the perennial phlox, which is 
large but will not 
It has one fault, and only one, that 
This renders it effective in 


answer for small 
patches of ground, 
is a weakness of stem, 
vases or hanging-baskets, where a drooping tendency 
is desirable, but is an objection if the plant occupies a 
conspicuous position in a central bed or narrow border. 
Here, as it becomes weighty with blossoms—and it is 
one of the most prolific of bloomers—it is apt to sprawl 
and look slovenly. This defect, however, can be éasily 
remedied by placing painted 
around each plant. These maintain it in a natural, 


slender sticks green, 


| upright position, and are seldom noticed among the 


Nor would I advise the | 


As a 
i 


delicate leaves and beautiful blossom heads. 

There are so many dear little flower friends that 
come and come again uninvited, that crop out in most 
unexpected places with such cheerful courage, such 
charming assurance, few have the hardihood to expel 
them, and they eventually crowd other varieties out. 
In my experience with phlox it never repeats itself 
unsolicited, To secure it one must look sharp, In- 
deed, there are numerous varieties that require sharp 
looking after. It is quite remarkable how stupid most 
people are on the subject of seed pods. These ripen 
and fall by dozens under their very nose, as it were, 
entirely unnoticed, A little observation, of the most 
ordinary sort, will enable any one with eyes and hands 
to discover and appropriate sufficient material to stock 




















a garden without the florist’s assistance. The seed- 
vessel of the phlox will be found just where the flower- 
petals met. A pod is formed, and when this becomes 
brittle, or of a pale straw-color, it should be gathered 
and placed in a box with acover. If you neglect this 
precaution, the pods snap and the seed is lost. It is 
well worth any one’s while to secure the seed-treasures 
of a season, since there is then enough and to spare for 
others not equally fortunate, 

It’s a great pity connolunlus major, or, more fami- 
liarly, the dear, delightful, old-time “ morning-glory,”’ 
makes a nuisance of itself wherever ailowed foothold. 
For this reason, no other—because I love it warmly—I 
vote for its expulsion, and recommend thunbergia. 
This is so tender an annual it can seldom be started 
out of doors until June. Once under way, it grows 
rapidly, affords abuydant shade and blooms wonder- 
fully. Appearing to harden as cool weather advances, 
it remains in full vigor even later than the Medeira, 
or Mexican vine. This, by the way, is another climber 
which cannot be too cordially commended, It never 
invites insects, and, with its clean foliage and graceful 
racemes of deliciously fragrant flowers, is a garden in 
itself. For purely ornamental purposes, there is no- 
thing more exquisitely lovely than the cypress vine, 
with its feathery-fine leaflets and star-flowers, white 
and red, 

For variety’s sake, in the wee bit border, may be 
sown lobelia, mignonette, browallia, cacalia, conno- 
lunlus minor, candy tuft, nolana, and hosts of others 
too numerous to mention, all of which, if properly 
handled, pack well. “ A consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” where one’s inalienable right to the pursuit 
of gardening is interfered with on every hand. 

This packing process is a matter of surprise to every 
one taking the initiatory peep into that “ Little Spot” 
described in the July number of the HomME MAGAZINE 
last year. Who, excepting the “Spot's” presiding 
genius, would have supposed that “four o'clocks”" 
could be raised in a fruit-can? Yet there they were 
last summer, just enough of the old-fashioned favorite 
to be bright and pretty, no more. Then there was 
sweet alyssum foaming over another can, petunias 
jleaning out of another, and phlox nodding and beck- 
oning from halfa dozen. Asa precautionary measure, 
those arrant truants, the portulaca, are always kept 
in boxes. No sunny fence side being too hot for them, 
they glow there like bits of a shattered rainbow. 


T be worn the coming season. Camel’s-hairs are 


the most popular among worsted goods, and are shown 
in plain, striped and plaided patterns, Bluish gray is 
the favorite tint, and is much admired for overdresses 
to be worn with silk skirts. The flaked goods of the 
past season promise to disappear as the season ad- 
vances, Striped fabrics are more popular than plaids. 

Cashmeres in positive colors will be worn by misses, 
while different shades of ecru, varying from yellowish 
brown to a pale creamy tint, will be popular for 
ladies. 

Grenadines of various tints, plain, plaided, in blocks 
and in stripes, are shown this season, though black 
will, of course, be the leading color. These goods are 
woven in plain, close meshes, with a raised satin stripe, 
and also in loose meshes with a lace stripe. 

Damask silks, introduced last year, will be much 
used for overdresses; while light taffeta silks are very 
fashionable for spring suits, Gros-grain silks are nearly 
all in solid colors, and the new brands havea particu- 
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In my former description of this little bandbox of a 
garden, I failed to mention several effective features 
for want of time and space, It will be as well, perhaps, 
to introduce them here, The recess alluded to as being 
just big enough to hold a vase, held something else, 
room or no room, as the saying goes. Under the 
dining-room window was nailed a box of portulacas: 
opposite these, down-on the bricks, stood a beef-can, 
painted brown; rising from this the delicate cypress, 
white and crimson-starred, reached up until it caught 
and intertwined a hoop-skirt spring, hung against the 

| wall. Search the city over, nocheaper, homelier adorn. 
ment could be found, YetI wish all of you had seen 
how daintily beautiful that fairy wreath looked, 

Another original idea has been the connecting of « 
Christmas-tree stand into a stand for flowers, This 
was easily and cheaply done, while the top of the tree 
did duty as a vine-trellis. 

I should really be afraid to tell you how many flora! 
gems were packed in that mere collar-box of a yard 
last year, and it bids fair to hold quite as many this 

Yet nothing ever sprawls in the way or trailx 
In wet weather no dripping branch slaps 
The spot is packed—packed 


season, 
underfoot, 
the unwary in the face. 
do you understand ? 

“Oh, yes,” you will doubtless say, “the presiding 
genius, as you call her, has nothing else to do but poke 
around, plan and contrive.” 

You are mistaken. Miss L——’s duties range from 
garret to cellar, from parlor to coal-bin, Beside, she 
writes for the papers. Do you guess, or must I tel! 
you? I was too modest to do it last summer; but this 
being the Centennial year, it behooves us all to blow 
our own trumpet, So I am Miss L—. 
Carrol, you will observe, rightfully claims one L, some- 
time two; hence I came honestly by the initial, 

Having begun with recommending the planting ot 
phiox drummondii, allow me to reiterate my com- 
mendation of the same. If your garden is so tiny you 
don’t know what to put in it, try phiox, If there's any 
space left, try more phlox. 

There goes, laden with red, voluptuous-looking roses, 
the fifteenth bush that's been carried past since I began 
this article,and here comes the sixteenth, a creamy 
white. Won’t somebody tell me where they are 
going, and what they intend doing when they get 
there? 


} 


here goes: 


equarlment, 


Fashion 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
HE spring styles are fairly introduced, so that it | 
is not at all difficult to predict what fabrics will 


larly rich and lustrous finish. In cheaper grades of 
silks, checks and fine hair-line stripes are equally in 
favor. 

In washable dress goods, the navy blue cambrics, 
worn to some extent last year, will be among the most 
popular fabrics. They will be presented plain, and in 
innumerable patterns, and there are several newlues, 
of which porcelain blue—a shade midway between 
navy blue and Mexican blue—will be in particular 
favor, Combination suits have plaid or striped over- 
dresses, with plain under-skirt and trimming, or 4 
contrary arrangement, 

The favorite linen suitings are no longer buff, but 
greenish-gray, or stone-gray. Linen grenadine seems 
likely to take the place of batiste for summer wear, 

Pique is still used for children’s dresses, but is aban- 
doned by older persons for the more delicate draping 
fabrics, French lawns and organdies are printed in 
stripes and plaids, and edged with a wide border either 
in the lace or floral pattern, which is put on as trim- 
ming in a style to suit the taste of the wearer, 

Speaking of trimmings, many fabrics will be self- 
trimmed, in plaitings, shirrings, puffings, ete, Others— 
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the lawns and organdies mentioned—have a border of 
trimmings upon the goods. Ecru and cashmere lace 
will be largely used upon grenadines, tissues and like 
fabrics. For black silks, handsome grenadines, etc., 
fringes and elegant passementeries will take the lead, 
Fringes from an eighth to a quarter of a yard, and even 
more, in depth, are composed of silk arranged in fanci- | 
ful balls, pendants and tassels, and sometimes mingled | 
with crimped tape in tassels or plain strips. Jets are | 
no longer purchased, though those who have them will | 
probably continue to wear them for some time to come, | 
Wool fringe and self-trimming are alike suitable for 
wool suits. The delicate fly fringes will be adopted for | 
evening wear, together with cashmere, French and | 
spanish laces, 
For neck-ties, lace seems to have ruled everything | 
else out, Scarfs of white cashmere lace are as popular 
as were the Spanish scarfs a few seasons since. Cash- | 


mere lace varies in width and tint, showing a variety 
of cream shades, The black scarfs are perhaps not 
quite as much worn, but they are more economical to 
buy, since they will probably be worn longer than the 
white. Long strips of cashmere or Spanish insertion, 
either black or white, form beautiful scarfs when bor- 
dered with a corresponding edging. It is much cheaper 
to buy the materials and make them, than to buy 
them ready made. Net is much cheaper than this lace, 
and is quite as pretty. 

The styles of hats and bonnets do not seem to be 
numerous this season, and, we regret to say, promise 
to be becoming only to those who have pretty faces. 
Most of them have brims turning up in front, and all 
are profusely decorated with plumes, flowers, ribbon 


| ‘ 
and lace. Flowers will be worn in long, pendant 


sprays. Chip and Dunstable straw will be the most 
common materials, 





Dew Publications, 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max} 
Miller,M. A, Vol. V. Essays on the Science of Lan- | 
guage, With Index to Vols, III. and IV. New York: | 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The essays in this volume | 
are chiefly on the science of language; and include the | 
learned author’s inaugural address at Oxford on the 
value of comparative philology as a branch of academic 
study. The articles on the migration of fables and on | 
the mission spirit of Buddhism, are exceedingly inte- | 
resting. The three great missionary religions are, as 
he shows, Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedan- | 
ism, and they now stand in close antagonism, dis- | 
puting the spiritual empire of the world. Judaism 
and Brahminism, which are exclusive and non-mis- 
sionary, have both been dying for centuries; but 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism are alive; the first | 
gradually absorbing whatever is left of aboriginal | 
heathenism in the vastand populous region of Central, 
Northern, Eastern and Southern Asia; and the latter, | 
which claims Arabia, Persia, large portions of India, | 
Asia Minor, Turkey and Egypt, is pushing its mission- | 


ary conquests among the heathen population of Africa, | 
Christianity holds Europe and America, and is “con- | 
quering the natives of Polynesia and Melanesia, while | 
its missionary outposts are scattered all over the 
world,” 

“Between these three powers,” remarks the author, 
“the religious battle of the future, the Holy War of | 
mankind, will have to be fought, and is being fought | 
at the present moment, though apparently with little | 
effect. To convert a Mohammedan is difficult; to con- 
vert a Buddhist, more difficult still; to convert a 
Christian, let us hope well-nigh impossible.” 

In this religious contest, Miller holds that. the con- 
troversial missionary will do but little. Christianity, 
if it would conquer the world, must do so by an exhi- 
bition of its purer, more humane, and more loving | 
spirit, as seen in the lives of those who profess to be | 
followers of the meek and lowly Saviour, who, when 
in the world, went about doing good. 


Schedler’s Relief Map of the State of Pennsyl- | 
vania, New York: E. Steiger. The peculiarity of this | 
map (which is one of the forerunners of a series com- | 
prising the several States of the Union, and the chief 
cities with their environs,) consists in its being raised | 
or embossed, thus accurately delineating the hills and 
valleys, It is needless to say that this isa most admir- 
able means of imparting to young learners a correct 
idea of the physical geography of the country. The 
map is tastefully printed in six colors, and presents a 
clear, true and pleasing picture’ of the “Keystone 
State,” and the bordering counties of New York, New 


| 


Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Ohio. Price $1.50, in plain black walnut frame. 


A More Excellent Way, and other Stories of the 
Crusade. By M. E. Winslow. New York: National 
Temperance Publishing House, A volume of excellent 
temperance stories, suitable for temperance and Sun- 
day-schoo! libraries, 


Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress. By the author 
of “Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal.”’ New York: Se‘ib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. A fresh, charming and im- 
probable story, full of healthy sentiment, and fasci- 
nating from the novelty of its situations and the simple 


| grace, artlessness and wise simplicity of its heroine. 


Wooed and Married. A Novel. By Rose Non- 
chette Carey, author of “ Nellie’s Memoirs,” “ Wee 
Wife,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. An 
English society novel, in which the interest is well 
sustained and the characters well drawn. 

Davault’s Mills. A Novel. By Charles Henry 
Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. A fresh, 
Vigorous novel, from the pen of an American writer. 
The story is well told, and the characters stand out 
clearly defined, It will doubtless have many readers. 

Monfort Hall. A Novel. By Mrs. Catharine 
A. Warfield. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 

Miriam’s Memoirs. A Sequel to ‘* Monfort 
Hall.”” By Mrs. Catharine A, Warfield. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros, 

Sea and Shore. A Sequel to “ Miriam’s Me- 
moirs.” By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. Philadel- 
phia: T, B. Peterson & Bros. 

We have here three volumes which really form one 
connected story, and consequently belong together, 
Mrs. Warfield ix spoken of in the highest terms by 
both English and American critics, and these books 
will be readily welcomed by the public. 

Alice Grant; or, Faith and Temperance. By 
Mrs. F. J. Richmond. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. A story illus- 
trating the temperance crusade, and will be found both 
interesting and instructive. 

On Aleohol: A Course of Six Cantor Lectures, 
delivered before the Society of Arts, by Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., of London, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Willard Parker. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society. Price $1. These justly 
celebrated lectures,six in number embracea historical 
sketch of alcoholic distillation, and the results of an 
exhaustive scientific inquiry concerning the nature of 
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alcoho! and its effects upon the human body and mind. 
They have attracted much attention throughout Great 
Britain, both among physicians and general readers. 
Af they are the latest, so also are they doubtless the 
very best, scientific exposition of alcohol and its effects 
extant. They are admirably adapted for general cir- 
culation. No better service could be rendered the cause 
of temperance in any town than toplace a copy of these 


lectures in the hands of each of its physicians, and of | 
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its clergymen and teachers as well. Dr. Parker writes: 
“They are clear, scientific, and couched in language 
free from technicalities and easily understood by all, 
I have seen no work on this subject so satisfactory as 
these lectures, which present it without ‘ special plead. 
ing.’ I hope they wil! be carefully read in every house- 
hold.” They should find a place in every library and 
lodge-room in the land, For sale by Garrigues Bros, 
608 Arch Street. 
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The Great Exhibition. 


Y the time our next number reaches the hands of 
B our readers, the great national display of the 

arts and industries of*the world will be open, 
and tens of thousands of our people crowding the vast 
exhibition buildings. It seems more like magic than 
sober reality, this creation of a wonderful city in so 
short a period of time, into which all the leading na- 
tions of the earth have brought their rare, and useful, 
and precious things in a common brotherhood of inte- 
rests and good fellowship. We are bewildered—scarcely 
comprehending it all; and ask, “Can it be real?” But 
it is real—a grand verity—the true meaning, and scope, 
and tendency of which we shall comprehend better 
hereafter than now. 


The brief notes we have given month after month, as | 


the preparations went on, have afforded our readers 
some faint idea of the character, extent and variety of 
the Exhibition; but they have only been passing 
glimpses of the work as it progressed, The great whole, 
in its harmony of varieties and marvellous complete- 
ness, cannot be adequately described. It must be 
eoen. 

The preparations which have been made for the re- 
ception, accommodation and comfort of visitors, are 


Jennie Deans and the Duke of Argyle. 
NE of the most touching and tender stories in all 
() fiction is that of Jennie Deans’ fidelity to her 
conscience, and her self-sacrifice in order to save 
from execution her sister Effie, as given in Walter 
Scott's “ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” The scene presented 
| in our frontispiece this month represents Jennie in her 
first interview with the Duke of Argyle, on her arrival 
in London, whither she had gone on foot from Seot- 
land, in order to beg from the king her sister's pardon, 
If this story of sisterly love and devotion were only 
a creation of the fertile brain of the “Wizard of the 
North,” it would continue to hold its place as one of 
| peculiar pathos; but it is a true story, lifted by the 
| genius of Scott into the region of romance. The real 
name of the heroine was Helen Walker, and that of 
| her sister Tibby Walker. Helen died in 1791, at an ad- 
| vanced age, and lies buried in the churehyard of her 
native parish of Irqngray, about six miles from Dum- 
fries, 


Visitors’ Pocket-Guide to the Centennial, 


HE publishers of the Home MAGAZINE have just 
issued a neatand carefully-prepared Guide to the 
Centennial Exposition, in which will be found 


| 
| 


upon the most liberal and comprehensive scale, as well | clear and ample directions for visitors to the city and 


in the city and within the Exhibition grounds, 
Visitors, before leaving home, should make them- , 


the Exposition Grounds, It contains all the essential 
features of the larger and more expensive Guide-Books; 


selves as familiar as possible with the location of the | with particular information as to what the visitor 


grounds, the facilities for reaching them, and the ob- 
jects to be seen there, and especially what to do on 
reaching Philadelphia, In order to do this, a Guide to 
the Exhibition should be sent for, and carefully studied, 

We need not say what our subscribers must know, 
that we shal! be glad to see as many of them at our 
office as come to the city. Each and all shall havea 
cordial welcome at No, 1129 Chestnut Street. 

In our next issue we will give our readers an account 
of some of the chief objects of interest to be seen in the 
five great Exhibition buildings. 


All the Presidents of the United States, in one Large 
and Elegant Steel Engraving. 

yY reference to an advertisement on the cover of 

; this number, it will be seen that Mr. J. R. Rice, 
, the eminent artist, has Just completed for us a 
large steel engraving of the Presidents of the United 
States, on which he has been at work for nearly two 
years. 
distinguished men who have filled the Executive office 
at Washington during the first century of our Republic. 
The picture is rich as a work of art, and exceedingly 
effective: and must strongly appeal to the patriotic 
sentiment of every American citizen, 

In order to secure a large sale for this picture, the 
price has been made low—$3.50. It is to be sold exclu- 
sively by agents, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. Persons desirous to act as agents should write 
at once for terms, naming the special territory they 
wish to occupy. 


There are eighteen portraits, including all the | 


should do on reaching the city; where to find hotels and 
boarding-houses; cost of living; whattodo, wheretogo 
Price 10 cents, sent by mail, 


| and how to get there, ete. 


Cost of Church Music. 

NHE New York Tribune makes an interesting ex- 
hibit, showing the cost of singing in the leading 
churches of that city, from which it appears that 

the total amount paid by the three hundred and fifty 
churches there for their choirs is not less than half a 
million dollars a year, The organist of Trinity Church 
receives a salary of three thousand, five hundred dol- 
lars; the choir boys’ salaries range from fifty dollars 
upward, and the total appropriation for music, includ- 
| ing two thousand dollars paid to an associate organist, 
lis not far from fifteen thousand dollars. The choir 

consists of thirteen treble, four alto, five tenor and six 
| bass singers. There are five singers in the Church of 
St. Bartholomew who receive salaries ranging from 
one thousand to one thousand, five hundred dollars 
apiece, and the same may be said of at least half the 
other churches in the city. The highest paid singer is 
| Miss Thrusby, of Dr. Chapin’s church, who receives 
| one thousand, five hundred dollars for singing three 

hymns, an opening anthem and a voluntary during a 
service. Contrary to the general belief, the music in 
| Roman Catholic churches costs less than that furnished 
| by the Protestant choirs, notwithstanding the fact that 
|in the former a higher degree of artistic excellence 
generally is required and obtained. The average cost 
of their music is about three thousand dollars, and none 
of them pay over four thousand dollars, 
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PAMTLIEG ‘‘THE BEST.” Fm vol . ba DECIDED ADVANCE.”—Joners’ Rer., Amen. Ins. Fam, 


a New 
U WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Rich Fiavori 


“STEINWAY AUTOMATIC 


Grand, Square and Upright Pia, | on gu ea Pome ae 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. | American Institute, November, 1875. and the * Seott Legacy 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. Medal,” of the Franklin Lastitute, October, 1875. 

Having been awarded the First of the Grand Goid| NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
Medals of Honor. | HAS AN “ AUTOMATIO TENSION,” OR ANY OTHER 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, OF ITS CHARACTERISTIO FEATURES. 

LONDON, 1862. | Correspondence and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO. 
658 Broadway, New York. 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
I UY the INDEXED DIARY, good for five 


’ 











Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
sa ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@&@ 
With Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos, 107 100 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


J) years, and good at any time of the year. 
rice,$2. Address, ERIE PUB. CU., Erie, Pa. 


Treat the 
Human Machine Cently. 





- —- The winding passage thirty feet in length through which 

: a | the main portion of the waste matter of the system Is dis- 

charged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk, and 

as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. Neither 

— constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any other 
bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and convulsin 











this tender membrane with a furious purgative. The bes 
and safest reg A in such cases is that mild balsamic and 
a 


delight 


ful tonic laxative TARRANT’sS EFFERVESCENT SELT- 


Zen APERIENT, which heals, tones and invigorates the irri- 
tated intestines, while it relieves them from the morbid 
humors which provoke abdominal 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





“TRE GREAT HARD MMES™” PAP 


CRICKET on the HEARTH, 


The Largest, landsomest, Best and Cheapest 
Paper of its class in the World, 


WANTED. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Mf’g 
Co., of Philadelphia, are 





Tux Cricket on rae Heagta is a mammoth 16-page, | 
64-column paper (size of “ Harper's Weekly ”), handsomely | 
printed, profusely jilustrated. and filled with the choicest | 
reading e oldand young. It contains splendid continued 
and short stories, sketches, poems, wit and humor, useful 
knowledge, valuable recipes, “Farm and Household.” 
“ Hygienic,” “Popular Songs,” Games, Pussies, etc., etc, 
The price is 


/ 
Only One Dollar a Year, | 


and to every Subscriber is presented our new and elegant 
premium, 


“Gems of American Art,” 


a mammoth portfolio containing six large and exquisite | 
engravings. This premium was executed for us by the 
“ Aldine Company,” and the illustrations are perfect tran- 
scripts of the largest and finest that ever agpeare:! in 
the Aldine. Price of paper without Premium, 
seventy-five cents a year. s = 
We will alxo send the popet THREE. MONTHS ON | 

TRIAL FOR ONLY 15 CENTS. 
Address F. M. LUPTON & CO.. Publishers, | 
87 Park Row, New York. | 





your name for 25 cents. Fifteen for 10 cents | 

and a postage stamp. Address / 

E. 8. MeCONAUGHY, 
Somerville, New Jersey. 


5 VisiTING CARDS, nyutly printed win 





desirous of securing 


several good Agents, and very liberal induce- 
ments will be offered to thoroughly reliable men, 
who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
now prepared to supply the New Family, the 
New No. 6, and the New No. 7 Machines, and a 
choice of location and territory to work. This is 
a rare opportunity for energetic, industrious men 
to engage in profitable business without the in- 
vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 
calling on us, will receive immediate attention. 


WHEELER & WILSON MF’G 00., 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


I Pwr Awerrrrys Pa 


The partieswill do al | \3 $ Send eo ieu- 
they Gee | 065 C.F. aa own pg " 
Sun, N.Y.Jan,19,187 gels limited,69 Durr o%.N.¥ 
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4 Gy) 
LOTHING. | 


URE. 
wens 


—IN THE FROM THE— 


HIGHEST STYLE CF THE TAILORING ART. FINEST LINES OF IMPORTED FABRICS. 


— oe 


ENTLEMEN in business, or of leisure, accustomed 
T to Dress with scrupulous Taste, on all occasions, 
find our unexampled Stock of Garments Ready- 
Made, and Materials in the Piece, 
—ALL THAT COULD BE DESIRED— 
for extent and variety of assortment, excellence of 
quality faultiessness of fit and make, and moderation 


in prices. 


<£7 FURNISHING GOODS => 


—PFOR THE — 
Complete and Elegant Outfit of a Gentleman’s Wardrobe and Tollet. 








4@7° SPECIALTIES IN CHILDREN'S FIRST SUITS,-“Ga 
AMD PULL AND BEAUTIFUL LINES IN ALL 


CLOTHING for YOUTHS, BOYS & CHILDREN. 


"UNIFORM PRICES AND PERFECT SATISFACTION TO ALL BUYERS. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & Co. 
818 & 820 CHESTNUT ST. 




































































